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A CHANGE OF CLIMATE. 

W ITHOUT any doubt a change of climate is 

something essential to the health of every- 
body; while those who have no health to speak of 
often acquire a degree of that priceless commodity by 
means of that change. Looking at it physically, to 
go from a cold to a warmer climate means excite- 
ment for the lungs, and rouses the liver and the skin 
to an increased activity; while the change to a cold- 
er climate has a tonic effect by oxygeuating the blood, 
and again by making the skin do its utmost to throw 
off any clogging impurities. 

Probably the greater part of this sort of benefit to 
be derived from the change is due to the fact that in 
another climate we are at once out-doors much more 
than we should have been if we had staid at home; 
for even if it isa cold climate to which we have gone, 
we are, of course, there in order to see what there is 
to be seen, among other things, and are necessarily in 
the open air and going and coming much more free- 
ly than in our daily rounds at home; while if it is a 
warmer climate thay our own we make the most of 
it, we are out-doors to receive the sunshine, to bask 
in the velvety softness of the air, to breathe the per- 
fumes of flowers unknown to us, to see the strange 
birds, to sail on strange waters, to explore forest 
paths, perhaps visit antiquities, to do all that to which 
out-door life may possibly invite. In this way the 
umount of purifying and healing air received is some- 
thing incaleulably more than we should have breathed 
in our houses at home, or even in our usual daily 
exercises to and fro from business or shopping or 
calls. 

But even beyond this physical advantage is the 
gain to be derived through the stimulus the change 
affords the nerves, helping them to throw off disease, 
strengthening and invigorating them, and giving 
through them, as it were, a revewal of the hold upon 
life. Everything is new, or if not new, at any rate 
unfamiliar, interest is kindled, thought begotten, self 
forgotten, old worries are dropped, little troubles 
waste away, and sometimes even great griefs are 
dulled. One has not the time or the opportunity to 
dwell on the old thoughts, new ones replace them, 
and as the tissues of the body are said to change with 
every few months, so one might say that that which 
corresponds to them intellectually, the mental fibre, 
sheds the worn and trite, and takes on new values by 
accretion under the new circumstances. We may be 
of the South, and have all our life longed to see a 

snow-storm, a frozen lake, an ice-sleathed forest; we 
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may be of the North, and have eagerly desired the 
fragrauce of an orange grove, to see the pomegranate 
growing, and the fig; we may be from far inland, and 
never before have looked on the great sea rolling like 
a symbol of eternity; we may be of a flat meadow 
country, and have dreamed of sun-tipped Alps as of 
the Delectable Country; when we reach the thing 
that has been our heart's desire and the object of our 
imaginings, that, for a time, will of its own strength 
eclipse all that we brought to it, give us something 
like another life, and even if it be but temporary, 
when we return to the old life, it will be with much 
of that deadened which before occupied us to our 
hurt. 

The change brings into our commonplace lives 
a certain slight element of romance also. We meet 
a new personality, that of a traveller and sojourner 
like ourselves; we make a new friendship; we are 
made aware that here is one who has come half across 
the globe, it may be, to meet us; we attach au impor- 
tance to the meeting as if fate had some purpose in it; 
and if it all becomes presently an agreeable memory, 
it serves its purpose in making a break in routine and 
monotony, in giving us a new phantasmagoria of 
faces and figures in our lives. There are few more 
enlarging experiences than come out of this change 
of climate; and in this view it is of as much con- 
sequence as in any other; for, in fact, if it were only 
change of temperature that were needed, we might, 
almost anywhere in America, sit still aud have it 
come to us! 


AS THE FRESH-AIRh CHILDREN SEE IT. 

1 fresh-air children see the country with their own 

eyes, not with yours or mine. They steadily refuse 
to gratify the taste of sentimental and exacting persons by 
becoming morbidly lost in marvel, or rapt in poetic fancy. 
Occasioually one finds a child whose miud is sensitive, and 
who develops a rare appreciation of the beauty of living close 
to the heart of things, but usually these charity children en- 
joy whatever comes to them in just the same uureflecting, 
prosaic, wholesome way that we find most gratifying and’ 
healthful in our own children. 

Very strange and wonderful everything is to them, to be 
sure; but in a land where everything is strange and wonder- 
ful, one loses sight of special marvel. A peculiar and dis- 
ustrous hail-storm once swept over a farm where a dozen 
children were staying. The children of the household were 
terrified, but the little visitors were perfectly calm. 

‘*T thought maybe it always rained sharp glass in the 
country,” said one litle girl, when they asked her why she 
wasn’t afraid. 

Here are a few incidents and anecdotes set down as they 
came to me from a troop of little ones who came back a few 
days ago from a fortnight at Glens Falls. Some are sad, 
some are funny, some only childlike. I hope they are all 
significant. I gathered a lot of these children about me, 
aud asked them what they had seen and done. 

‘**T seen a cow,” shrills one little girl instantly. ‘Cows 
has horns, and lets down milk, and hooks you when your 
lair is the same color as hers.” 

‘*Pooh!” says the handsome Italian boy back of her, who 
had come as a listener—‘‘ pooh! they don’t neither.” 

The girl turns a look of calm scorn upon him. ‘‘T seen 
the cows, and you didn’t,” she responds; and the boy feels 
the force of the argument from experience and retires. 

They talk breathlessly and with eager enthusiasm, not 
ouly those who are just home, with their experiences fresh 
upon them,’but those who have to go back a year or two for 
what they tell. It is wonderful how sharply and clearly the 
details are preserved. 

**Wot de country is like is dis,” says a small red-haired 
Irish boy, spreading his arms wide, while the look of one 
who wishes to give an accurate and careful impression 
comes into his sun-burned, freckled face; ‘‘ dere’s de whole 
worl’ an’ it’s green, an’ dey ain’t no houses, an’ you kin hear 
a mile w’ev you holler, ‘cause it’s so still. An’ all de streets 
is dirt an’ soft, an’ de birds sings, an’ dere’s cherries on de 
trees.” 

A pastoral, surely, that you and I might wish to have 
written in so few words and with so true a touch! 

In the number of those newly returned is Bertha. Bertha 
is a blue-eyed little German girl from Gotham Court, who 
had never seen the grass and the trees until now. Bertha 
has a poet soul in that squat, sturdy body of hers. ‘‘ 1 never 
saw a child like her,” said the good woman of the farm 
where the child had staid. And it is very likely such chil- 
dren are not common. 

‘** Was it very strange in the country?” I asked her. 

‘*T could hear the clock tick all the time,” auswered the 
child. 

Go down to Gotham Court and you will understand that. 
All day there is the long rumble of the city’s streets. Some- 
times the sound is loud and smites sharply on the nerves; 
sometimes it is heavy and dull, or pierced through with the 
cries of men and of little children. Can you think what it 
would be to live where you could never be sure that you 
heard the sound of your timepiece,and to come to hold it 
as the strangest of surprises that you could ‘‘ hear the clock 
tick all the time’? 

Most children like the grass and trees, but this child 
loved them with an eager, quivering delight that was pa- 
thetic. Bertha seldom joined the children in their play, but 
as soon as her meals and her sleeping-time were over ran 
out to throw herself at full length in the grass, face down. 

ward, and with arms wide-stretched, as if to gather it all to 
her bosom. And as she lay there she would talk to each 
separate grass blade, and stroke the faces of the leaves upon 
the bushes as she passed by. One morning she came steal- 
ing down with the first pink streaks in the east. 

**Why don't you sleep, Bertha?” asked the house-mother 
as the child came down the stairs. 

* The leaves talked and I couldn't,” she answered, gazing 
with eager eyes at the open door. 

And yet Bertlia will probably never know that her broth- 
er poet, Sidney Lanier, wrote, years ago: 

“In my sleep I was fain of their fellowship, 
Fain of the live-oak, the marsh, and the main; 
The httle green leaves would not let me aloue in my sleep.” 


I seen dis.” said one boy, larger than the others, stepping 
forward: ‘‘dere wuz a rock by de road, a hard rock, an’ in 
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it dey wuz a little hole wid dirt an’ leaves in it, an’ in me 
hand I hez a stick, and I sticks it inte de hole. W’at you 
think come out? Water—clear water so cold it most froze 
me teeth; an’ it kep’ on a-comin’ out; an’ de nex’ day, w’en 
1 come down, it wuz a-runnin’ yet.” 

_ **Did it git in de rock like de soda-water gits in de 
fount’n, Josie?” asked one boy of this modern Moses. But 
the young smiter could tell no more about the smitten 
rock. That is a curious thing, and a pathetic one too, if 
you stop to think it out. Their scanty observation of nat- 
ural things shows so pitifully in the language in which they 
strive to set forth what they have seen. For instance, by this 
last child, the natural phenomenon of the rocky spring was 
best explained in its analogy to those strange spouting ceno- 
tuphs that are to be seen in the shops. So it was with an- 
other little fellow, who gravely told me that grasshoppers 
were things that jumped in the grass, and made noises that 
sounded like banjoes. It was the same boy who described 
the trees as ‘‘ poles with things on ’em like dem little fans 
dey sells down in de streets.” And a little girl said, ‘* They 
gets water in the country out of little shanties, painted red, 
with pails on their insides, and the water runs out of a little 
porch in front of the shanty when you turn a stick around.” 

Another sad commentary on the need of these children for 
just the education that comes to them in this simple whole- 
some life is that in many cases the children refuse to eat the 
healthful food that is set before them, and ask for their cus- 
tomary fare of bread and tea. They do not take kindly to 
milk, or, if they do drink it, they are often seen carefully tak- 
ing the cream off the top, so as to get something as like as 
possible to the pale blue fluid to which they are accustomed. 
The raison d'étre of eggs is also unknown to many of them, 
and salads they utterly refuse. ‘The sleeping arrangements, 
where each child usually has a small bed to himself, till 
them with terror, either of the dark or of sleeping cold. 

So you see, even more than they need the physical im 
provement that comes from wholesome country life, they 
need the physical education that will put them into better 
ways of eating and drinking, and help build up solider and 
saner bodies for more generations than their own, 

‘*What was the funniest thing that happened while you 
were away?” I asked. 

‘‘How *e Bullfrog ketched de eel,” shouted one boy, up- 
roariousiy. And this was his story: *‘ Dere wuz a boy an’ 
we called ’im ‘ Bullfrog,’ cause he lookt jus’ like ’em, An’ 
dere wuz a well wid a wall around it "bout ez high ez dis;” 
and he placed his hand on his chest. ‘* One day Bullfrog 
he seen an eel in de well, an’ he leent over de wall so far dat 
in he went, an’ we heard him a-hollerin’ ‘ Help! help! but 
we didn’ know w’at to do, an’ so we all run away as fast’s we 
could; an’ Tony, he says, ‘I guess Bullfrog’s goin’ t' ketch 
his eel dis time.’ But a man come along, an’ he heard him 
cry ‘Help!’ an’ he got a pole an’ pulled him out. He wuz 
*most drownded and couldn’t talk. An’ w'en we seen the 
man a-bringin’’im home in de wagin, we says, ‘ Ha-ay, Bull- 
frog, d’ja ketch yer eel?” 

All of which was very sad and reprehensible, to be sure, 
and not at all as we like to think of a fresh-air boy behav- 
ing himself; but the fresh-air boy is very like any other 
boy of that age; and all boys of that age are pretty frank- 
ly savages, particularly in their idea of humor. 

HELEN WATTERSON, 


ACADIAN SKETCHES. 
1V.—OLD FRENCH FORTS IN ACADIA. 
“Here was the camp, the watch fluine, and the host.” 
TO name left by the pioneer French settlers on any part 
of the North American Continent has such an atmos- 
phere of romance as the name Acadia. The origin of the 
name does not seem very clear. King Heury LV. of France 
and Navarre, in his charter of the country to De Monts, 
with the giving of which the history of Acadia properly be 
gins, calls it La Cadia, and it is elsewhere styled Cadie and 
Acadie. Originally of uncertain and varying extent, in 1713, 
in the Treaty of Utrecht, Acadia is considered as extending 
from the St. Lawrence River on the north to the Atlantic on 
the south, and from the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Strait 
of Causo on the east to a line drawn due north from the mouth 
of the Penobscot on the west, the country thus embracing 
the provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Ed 
ward Island, part of Lower Canada, or Quebec, and part of 
the State of Maine. Little by little, in its various changes of 
ownership, the name Acadia became restricted to Nova Sco 
tia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island, and at the 
final conquest of this territory by the British in 1710 the 
name Acadia as a legal designation disappeared, and for the 
maiu part the less euphonious, somewhat pedantic name of 
Nova Scotia took its place. This latter name goes back 
to 1621, when King James I. deeded the country to Sir 
William Alexander, afterwards Earl of Stirling, a Scotch- 
man of some literary pretensions, who probably himself in- 
vented the name. It was shortly after this—in 1625—that 
King Charles I. created the famous Scottish order of ‘* Bar- 
ovets of Nova Scotia,” awarding to each knight baronet a 
tract of land in Nova Scotia three miles wide and six miles 
long, on condition that he would, at his own expense, aid in 
the settlement of the province. There were a hundred and 
fifty of these knights baronets, representing many of the 
best families of Scotland, ‘‘every one of them and their 
heires male to weare and carrie about their neckes iu all time 
coming ane orange taunie silk ribban, whereon shall heing 
pendaut in a scutcheon argent a saltaire azure thereon, ane 
inescutcheon of the armes of Scotland, with ane Imperiall 
Crowne aboon the scutcheon, and encircled with this motto: 
‘ Fax mentis honeste gloria.’” How this parcelling of the 
Jand of Nova Scotia among a hundred and fifty knights in 
1625 was consistent with the giving of it all to Sir William 
Alexander in 1621 I cannot say. Some kuights, however, 
it is said, received their land in Anticosti. 

The traditions of Acadia are full of interest, and this in- 
terest all centres in the old French forts Port Royal, Louis- 
burg, La Tour, Beau Séjour, and Pisiquid. Port Royal was 
first visited—so it is supposed—by the French explorer De 
Monts, in June, 1604. He and his associates, amoug whom 
were Poutrincourt, Pontgravé, and the brave founders of 
Quebec, Champlain and Champdore, left Havre de Grace 
March 7th of that year, and after a month’s voyage reached 
La Have, in Acadia, After sailing round the coast, at last they 
entered Digby Gut, and found themselves in the blue, shel- 
tered Annapolis Basin, on whose shores, amidst trailing vines 
and brilliant wild flowers, under the sturdy pines and Jux- 

uriant maples of the Acadian forest, they built their rude 
dwellings. L’Esquille they named the cape before which 
they first struck anchor, Port Royal the green slope where 
they went on shore. The winter of 1605-6 was, however, 
the first winter spent by the colonists at Port Royal; and 
through one of their number, the genial, clever Lescarbot, 
advocate and pvet, we kuow how they lived. In the rude pine- 
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scented fort they reproduced as much of the gay life of the 
French capital as was possible. There Champlain estab- 
lished the Ordre de Bon Temps, a club of fifteen members, 
containing some of the noble names of France, who dined 
with great ceremony every day, each in turn taking the 
place of steward, and wearing the jewelled collar of the or- 
der. For these feasts they secured from the Indians choice 
game, moose, caribou, and wild fowl], and the finest sturgeon 
and salmon, which they ate with excellent French wines. 
Into the dining-room would walk the guests in procession, 
each bearing a dish, the steward, with napkin on shoulder 
and staff of office in hand, leading the way. After grace in 
the evening this functionary would resigu the insignia to 
his successor, whom he would pledge in a cup of wine. It 
is said that the Indians often brought the jolly brotherhood 
presents of fish and venison, and that their old chief Mem- 
berton was usually a guest at the diuners of the Ordre de 
Bon Temps. This chief, when he was nearly a hundred 
years old, became a convert to Christianity, aud an impres- 
sive sight it must have been when the priest, in full canon- 
icals, in sight of the gayly uniformed officers, under the 
Bourbon flag upon the old fort, at the edge of the basin, 
gave baptism to this aged man and a number of his red- 
skinned subjects, the fort’s company all together singing the 
grand ‘‘Te Deum.” Lescarbot seems to have been the life of 
the fort. From making poetry he readily turned to raising 
vegetables and digging ditches, from entertaining the sol- 
diers on week days to leading their prayers on Suuday. He 
made the men spend their spare hours in picking up shell- 
fish and shooting game. When food was scarce, he helped 
regulate the supplies of bread and wine. When the restless 
Poutrincourt would return from his voyage, sometimes with 
broken rudder und a depleted crew, he would write a poem 
of welcome, and place over the gate of the fort the Freuch 
arms environed with wreaths of native laurel. 

Until 1710 the Freuch occupation of Port Royal continued, 
although England and France were always coulending for 
the ownership of this new land, and Port loyal was often the 
scene of petty conflicts between the garrison and some Brit- 
ish war ship or hostile cruiser from the jealous colony of 
Massachusetts Bay. After 1710 the history of Port Royal 
is that of an English fort, above which waved not the white 
Bourbon lilies, but the red cross of St. George, the officers 
and soldiers stationed there owning allegiauce not to French 
sovereigns, but to the Stuart or Hanoverian monarchs of the 
British Isles. Save St. Augustine, Port Royal, which at the 
final conquest, like its sister town in Maryland, received the 
name Auuapolis, is the oldest town in America, and it is im- 
possible to walk its ancieut streets and roam about the grassy 
earthworks of the old fort without thinking how for more 
than a century it was the chief point in Acadia on which 
the eyes of great kings like Henry of Navarre and James L, 
great statesmen like Richelieu and Mazarin, Clarendon and 
Pitt, and great religious orders—the Jesuits, Franciscans, Re- 
collets—were ever fixed; without hearing the echoes of the 
bugle-blasts that for two centuries incessantly were blown to 
its ancient hills, the drum-beats tbat cheered its troops in 
times of war and danger and sounded their requiems when 
dead; without catching glimpses of gay uniforms, and oun its 
very stones seeing the chiselled fleur-de-lis of the native laud 
of its first inhabitants. It was not until about 1750 that troops 
were finally withdrawn from Aunapolis. ‘The last com- 
mander there was Lord Kilmarnock, Earl of Errol. Now 
in the old barracks one or two poor families are living, and 
within the historic earthworks all summer long quiet sheep 
and cattle graze. Into the quiet harbor of Annapolis great 
war slups uever come, but twice a week in the season the 
Boston steamship brings to the wharf a crowd of eager 
tourists to the beautiful country of Evangeline, who, as they 
near the shore, find many of the present Knglish-looking in- 
habitauts of the quiet village awailing their arrival on the 
pier. 

Louisburg, at the very opposite end of Nova Scotia, on 
the eustern shore of the island of Cape Breton, was never 
strictly an Acadian fort, although, us the strongest fortilica- 
tion the French had on this continent, and as lying so vear 
Acadia, it may almost be reckoned so. When the Nova 
Scotian peninsula was finally ceded to Britain by the fa- 
mous Treaty of Utrecht, the island of Cupe Breton, or Lie 
Royale, remained, as it had done through ull the changes of 
ownership and boundary limit Acadia had undergone, a 
French possession; but the New Evgland colouies could not 
rest quietly with so dangerous a French fort at their very 
doors, and ut last they determined to capture it. In 1745 a 
force of over four thousand men, under Sir William Pepper- 
rell, attacked Louisburg, which, in spite of its great strength, 
soon yielded to its New England besiegers. Again in 1748, 
however, by the Treaty of Aix-la-Cliapelle, it was restored 
to France; but ten years later, in one of the last of the old 
French wars, it was taken by Admiral Boscawen, and in 
1760, by order of the British government, was completely 
destroyed. Now, like Port Royal, the Louisburg fort is to be 
traced by great grass-grown earthworks, crumbling mason- 
ry with chinks where shrubs and wild flowers have planted 
their living seeds, and a wide unfilled moat, across which 
cannon-shot many a time flew thick in Queen Anne’s fa- 
mous Wars, 

With the fort on the river St. John, where the busy city of 
St. John, New Brunswick, now stands, are connected far too 
many interesting tales to be told here. ‘The story of its de- 
fence by that noted heroine of the New World, Madame de 
la Tour, wife of Charles de la Tour, alone would fill the 
space allowed me here. Fort Beau Séjour, in Cumberland, 
overlooking the vast Tautramar Marshes in Nova Scotia, 
was also a uoted French stronghold in Acadian times, 

ARTHUR WENTWORTH Eaton, 
NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
PRINCESSE GOWNS. 
HE princesse or polonaise gowns with slight paniers, in 

. favor with Puarisiennes, have been imported for after- 
noon and féte dresses at country houses and watering: places. 
They are made of foulard or of crépe de Chine printed with 
Louis Sixteenth designs of large bunches of flowers tied by 
long streaming ribons, as one of cream white ground with 
long-stemmed purple orchids tied by bows and ends of yel- 
low ribbon. The foundation skirt of yellow taffeta has three 
little flounces, pinked on the edges, and a balayeuse of a 
wider flounce. The front of crépe laps diagonally from the 
right shoulder to the left side at the foot. It, is trimmed 
along the waist with a jabot of the fabric, very full and 
wide on the shoulder, and tapered to a point on the hip, 
where it is fastened by a chow of mauve velvet; other chouw 
are placed on the skirt below. The panier fulness begins 
under the flat front and disappears beneath the straight back 
breadths. A flounce of écru lace is set on as a jabot just 
beyond the panier on the right, descends to the foot of the 
demi-train, and edges the entire skirt. The full marquise 
sleeves are straight to the elbow, then laid in folds around 
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the arm, and finished with drooping frills of lace. A chou 
of velvet ribbon is set just inside each elbow, and another at 
the open throat. A fancy straw hat trimmed with wistaria 
is worn with this gown. ‘The parasol is of mauve chiffon; 
the gloves are of white glacé kid, and the shoes are of patent- 
leather. 

SUMMER WRAPPERS. 


Morning gowns of wash silk are charmingly cool for sum- 
mer négligé. They are usually of white ground with smail 
crossbars or distinct stripes of rose, réséda, biue, or black, 
with selvage ruffles as trimming, and ribbons matching the 
color of the design. The best models have continuous 
breadths, with waist and skirt in one. They are made quite 
full over a fitted lining, and are confined by waist ribbous in 
rows as a corselet, or set high in the back and crossed to a 
point in front. A graceful gown cf white silk barred with 
réséda green has a yoke front concealed by wide pleated 
revers of the silk, the pleats falling lengthwise from shoul- 
ders to bust, then graduated to a point at the waist-line. The 
back is pleated at the neck and shoulders and shirred across 
the waist. <A réséda belt ribbon of satin two inches wide is 
shirred in many close rows a length of three or four inches, 
and sewed permanently to the buck at the line of the waist, 
then brought forward to a point in front and tied with long 
ends. The front is closed below this ribbon, and a jabot of 
the silk with selvage finish is set down the seam. ‘The full 
straight sleeves are gathered at armhole and wrist, and two 
selvage frills fall on the hand; a band of ribbon passes around 
the wrist and is knotted on the seam. At the back of the 
neck is a flaring pleated collar, while in front the ribbon is 
set to form a point below the throat and finished with a 
bow. 

Wrappers of challi or of printed mousseline de laine are 
made for those who require wool garments even in midsum- 
mer. Frills of silk aud velvet ribbon bows are their wim- 
ining. 

WRAPPER GOWNS. 

Fine French nainsook of a delicate color, pale lavender, 
pink, or china blue, is made up in dainty wrapper gowns of 
loose, comfortable shape that serve as lounging-wrappers in 
the daytime and also as night-gowus. They are made full 
and straight, with large sleeves, wide collar, and broad cuffs, 
with points or scallops buttou-holed on the edges. The front 
is tucked from throat to waist, aud buttoned straight down 
the left side, with a scalloped frill as trimming. ‘The back is 
tucked as a yoke, aud there are button-holes worked at near 
intervals around the waist, through which a ribbon is passed 
to draw the gown closely about the wearer. Similar wrap- 
pers are made of white nainsook woven in lace-like stripes and 
powdered with lavender or blue fleur-de-lis, coral branches, 
or polka dots of bright color. 

SILK PETTICOATS. 

The newest silk petticoats, so dainty and comfortable for 
summer wear, are of the feather-weight wash silks in nar- 
row stripes of a color with white, and are especially liked iu 
clear gray, blue, pink, and pale yellow. ‘They are made in 
sheath shape, the front and sides fitted at the top by darts, 
and are finished with a welting-cord instead of a clumsy belt, 
A gathered flounce at the foot is trimmed with white point 
de Paris lace set on in scant fulness. The prescribed width 
of these skirts is two and a quarter yards. ‘Taffeta silk with 
lustrous surface in changeable colors, and also in fine checks, 
makes excellent petticoats. ‘They are trimmed with pinked 
ruffles, three or four on the outside, and a wider balayeuse 
under the hem. Some of the new skirts are cut in bell shape, 
with a bias seam at the back taking away all the fulness at 
the top. But many figures require slight fulness below the 
waist in the back, and the more popular skirt retains a full 
straight back breadth, while the frout and sides are closely 
gored. The placket opening is omitted on all under-skirts. 
The top is faced smoothly in front, and drawing-strings in 
the facing at the buck adjust the fulness. Light silk skirts 
are chosen with reference to the color of the costumes with 
which they are to be worn, Black and gray silk skirts are 
fur general wear. 

SUMMER LINGERIE. 

Soft white French nainsook is the cottou fabric used for 
the nicest summer under-clothing; undressed cambric which 
is slightly heavier and the sheer French lawus are the next 
choice. Linen under-garments ure luxurious wear at this 
season fur those who do not find them unsafe to health, 
while for trousseaux are elaborate sets of silk in delicate col- 
ors and in white, made either of the smooth Chinu silk or 
the durable twilled surah. 

Embroidery and laces are the trimmings on fine lingerie. 
The fancy is for very simple embroidery doue on the gar- 
ment—borders of flowers or blocks of open-work, buttou- 
holed scallops or leaf points, feather-stitching in wide vines, 
French knots in clusters or stripes, much powdering of stars 
and blossoms—beading, and button-holes for drawing ribbons 
through, and narrow veining for joining seams. Laces are 
equally simple in design, as the plain square-meshed Valen- 
ciennes with the merest scallop for ornament, the point de 
Paris with petit pois dots, aud very fine torchon laces of 
familiar patterns. Owing to their plain design, these laces 
are yathered in very full ruffles. Insertions are much used, 
both of lace and embroidery, aud pretty bits of color ure 
added in narrow French ribbons tied in long-looped bows, 
and used as drawing-strings. White, mauve, aud yellow 
ribbons are in especial favor, and there are others of Nile 
green, pale rose, or blue, dotted with leaves, rose-buds, cres- 
cents, or fleurs-de-lis. 

All under-garments are more nearly fitted to the figure 
than they have ever been. Even night-gowus are belted, 
though loosely, or are sloped in about the waist, and che- 
mises have their fuluess drawn in by a ribbon passed through 
beading. 

New gowns of nainsook or cambric are of skirt width 
when finished, and are very long. ‘They are cut low at the 
throat, with a broad turned-over collar, or wide hem-stitched 
ruffle, or deep fall of lace. The sleeves are very wide, fuller 
even than those worn in dresses, and are gathered to deep 
cuffs or broad frills that match the neck trimming. A pretty 
model has the front aud back laid in fine tucks from neck 
to waist, and is ornamented in front with a zouave of em- 
broidery edged with torchon lace. Double ruffles of the 
lace fall low around the neck, aud droop on the wrists from 
the large sleeves. Pale blue gros grain ribbon set in the 
side seams is tied in a flowing bow in front at the waist-line, 
and small bows are at the throat aud wrists. The Marguerite 
gown is full over the bust, with lengthwise insertions of 
Valenciennes crossed by an inch-wide row of beading, which 
begins low in the armholes, and is drawn up by pink ribbon 
knotted in the middle of the front. A tucked yoke holds 
the fulness of the back. The large sleeves are drawn in at 
the wrist by beading, a lace frill falls low on the hand, and 
two ruflles of lace droop low around the neck, Simple 
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gowns of cambric or of stouter muslin have a tucked yoke 
with feather-stitching or beading between the clusters; the 
wide turned-over collar and cuffs, either round or square, 
are of the cambric doubled, and finished with an inch-wide 
hem joined on by beading, or by insertion with open square 
design. On other gowns an embroidered collar edged with 
narrow Valenciennes extends out to the tops of the full 
sleeves; the fronts droop low like a blouse over a loose belt 
of embroidery that passes around the waist. 

rawers ure worn very short, reaching only to the knee, 
and are made of extra width, which may Le drawn in at the 
knee by insertion bands or beading and ribbon. French 
garments have no belts, not even those of yoke shape. The 
top of the wide drawers is faced or hemmed an inch deep, 
the front curved as a yoke, and drawing-strings are put 
through the facing to draw the ample width about the waist. 

The chemises most used suggest a combination of the cor- 
set cover and short under-petticoat. The Marguerite chemise 
with low round neck and without sleeves is shaped in the 
back by three box pleats tbat extend almost to the waist. 
The gathered front has a belt of inch-wide beading let in. 
Two ruffles of lace are gathered around the neck and in the 
armholes, held by a plain bias band neatly stitched. A rib- 
bon band passed under the box pleats of the back is threaded 
in and out of the beading belt in front. Very much simpler 
chemises of cambric or of linen are in fitted sacque shape, 
some having darts in front, the neck cut square or in V's 
back and front. 

Corset covers for slender figures ure *‘ baby waists” of 
nainsook shirred to a belt of linen set on as a facing, the 
ends extending over the hips. ‘Lhe low round neck is edged 
with narrow lace or embroidery, and the fulness is held by 
lace beading, through which baby ribbon is drawn. Other 
covers of cambric or of surah have lengthwise tucks holding 
the fulness about the waist like a corselet, and still others 
are tucked down the front and back, and trimmed at the top 
with a yoke of embroidery or lace. 

White muslin petticoats are seldom worn in the street. 
They have given place to colored skirts of silk, or of the less 
expensive zephyr cottons, Chambéry, or mohair. When 
worn in the house they are of domestic muslin or cambric, 
or of French percale, and are laundered entirely without 
starch, to avoid the noisy rustle of stiffened cotton. They 
are two yards and a quarter wide at the foot, aud are close- 
gored at the top to fit the figure smoothly in front and ou 
the hips, all the fulness being adjusted at the back by a 
drawing-string. They are trimmed with one or two scant 
ruffles of scalloped embroidery, or of cambric with tucks and 
insertion above a hem. Short under petticoats of muslin or 
cambric are closed in the back, the front being faced like a 
yoke, and the back furnished with a drawing-string. 

Under- vests of ribbed silk in light weight for summer 
wear come in flesh pink, cream, and lilac tints. Mixed 
woul and silk vests are apt lo shrink; those of Lisle thread 
are cool and wear well. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. ARNOLD, Con- 
STABLE, & Co.; Lornp & TayLor; B. ALrman & Co.; and 
STEKN BROTHERS. 


PERSONAL. 

ONE week before Lawrence Barrett's death Ada Dyas 
signed a contract with him to play with Edwin Booth in 
such roles from Shakespeare as those of Portia, Beatrice, 
Katharine, Lady Macbeth, etc. The engagement was to ex- 
tend over twenty-five weeks, aud the company was Lo appear 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. Bar- 
rett’s death rendered Booth so indifferent about continuing 
on the stage that the contract has been suffered to lapse. Lt 
may not be geverally kuown that since Lincolu’s assassina- 
tion by John Wilkes Booth, Edwin Booth has never played 
in Washington. 

—Miss Theo Alice Ruggles, one of the competitors for the 
statue of Shakespeare to be erected by the city of Providence, 
is only twenty years old, and is a daughter of a prominent 
business man of Boston. Even as a child she displayed a 
fondness for modelling, and it was a snow figure that first 
attracted the attention of the sculptor H. H. Kitson, who 
has been Miss Ruggles’s teacher ever since. He supervised 
her work eveu during the four years she devoted to art study 
abroad. She exhibited work at the Paris Salon, aud was the 
first woman sculptor who ever received ‘* honorable men- 
tion” from that source. 

—Countess Tolstoi, on her recent trip to St. Petersburg, 
had an iuterview with the Czar, and succeeded in obtaining 
from him a promise of protection for her husband against 
the annoyances caused him by the Committee of Censors. 

—Dr. Alice Bennett, the resident physician in the Women’s 
Departinent of the Pennsylvania State Insane Hospital, has 
a memory which enables her to recall the name and special 
ailment of every oue of the nine hundred patients under her 
care. She has beer xt work in the Norristown hospital for 
eleven years. This the ouly institution of this kind in the 
world where wome ive the sole charge of women patients, 
and Dr. Bennett's methods of treatment Lave proved singu- 
larly successful, 

—Frau Aders, who has won the name of the German Flor- 
ence Nightingale by her active nursing services, died recently 
at Elberfeld, Germany. She was a nurse in the Franco- 
Prussian war. 

—The Theosophical Convention has concluded to divide 
Madame Blavatsky’s ashes into three parts, ove to be kept in 
Loudon, a second to be sent to Madras, and the third to be 
conunitted to the care of the Theosophists of New York. 
Madame Blavatsky’s successor in England, Lady Caithness, 
is suid to be very wealthy. 

—ln order to take up the work of national lecturer for 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, Miss Rena 
Michaels has resigned her position as Dean of the Woman's 
College of Northwestern University 

—The action of the University of New York in conferring 
the degree of Master of Pedagogy at its Commencement this 
year was anticipated by the State Normal School of Michi- 
gan in June, 1880, when the degrees of ‘‘ Master of Peda 
gogics” and ** Bachelor of Pedagogics” were given to cer- 
tain of its graduates. In several European universities there 
are pedagogic seminaries, after which most of the American 
pedagogic schools are modelled. 

—Miss Menie Muriel Dowie, the author of A Girl in the 
Karpathians, assumed the dress of a boy on her travels 
through the regious her book describes. Miss Dowie is un 
der twenty-one years of age, aud made her journey without 
companions, 

—Mrs. French-Sheldon has returned from her expedition 
into the heart of the Dark Continent. She bore the trip 
well, but in the endeavor to descend the steep slopes near 
Lake Chala—a spot heretofore unattained by any Europeau 
woman—she had a severe fal], that resulted in a sharp illness. 
She was carried from Africa by the overland route to Naples, 
where her husband met her. 
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DESIGN FOR LOUNGING 
PILLOW. 
\ PRETTY and unique cover for a loun 


ging-pillow is made of gray linen three 
quarters of a yard square, on which is ap- 
plied a bunch of oak leaves surrounded by a 
wreath of the same. The oak leaves are cut 
from thin leather in various shades of brown, 
tan, and mahogany. Button-hole the leaves 
and acorns with embroidery silk in shades 
harmonizing with the leather, and make the 
cup of the acorns with French knots, and the 
veining of the leaves in stem stitch. The 
corners are to be gathered, and the pillow 
lined with the plain linen. Waste leather 
scraps can be obtained at a satchel factory, 
of the kind used for lining bags, which is 
thin, and comes in several of ihe natural au- 
tumnal tints of the oak. 


A MIDSUMMER WOOING. 
BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
HE ‘‘sweet June days” had passed, and 
birdnesting was nearly at an end. Woods 
and fields were bubbling over with young 
bird notes, and the pretty cradles on tree and 
shrub were empty and deserted. A few 
motherly souls, it is true, were still oc- 
cupied with their second broods, but, in 
general, feathered families were com- 
plete, and the parents were busy train 
ing their little folk for life. 
One bird, however, the charming, 
sweet-voiced goldfinch, 
“All black and gold, a flame of fire,” 


still held aloof, as is his custom. He 
does not follow the fashion of his fel- 
lows; he resists the allurements of the 
nesting month; he waits. Whether it 
be for a late-coming insect necessary to 
the welfare of his nestlings, or for the 
thistle silk which alone makes fit cush- 
ion for his delicate spouse and her “ wee 
babies,” opinions differ. 

But though goldfinch nests were not 
set. up, goldfinch wooing went on with 
enthusiasm; the summer air rang with 
sweetest song, and the graceful wave- 
like flight charmed us from morning till 
night. The courtship of the bird of July 
is a beautiful sight. He is at all times 
peculiarly joyous, but at this season his 
little body seems hardly able to contain 
him; so great is his rapture, indeed, that 
it infects and inspires the most matter- 
of-fact student. Our bird-loving poet 
Celia Thaxter must have seen him in 
loverly mood when she thus addressed 
him: 

“ Where do you hide such a store of delight, 
Oh delicate creature, tiny and slender, 
Like a mellow morning sunbeam bright, 

Overflowing with music tender?” 

At all hours of these enchanted days, 
whether fair or foul, the winsome little 
fellows were flying hither and thither, 
singing and calling in ecstatic tones, 
bounding through the air, and hardly 
pausing long enough to eat. July was 
fast slipping away when the excitement 
deepened and matters grew more seri- 
ous. Then the observer, if he were wary, 
might catch occasional glimpses of puz- 
zling scenes, mysteries of bird life that 
could not be unravelled because he did 
not see the whole. 

At one time the student came upon a 
scene like this: Two or three of the lit- 
tle dames in olive and gold hopping 
about on an evergreen tree, ostensibly 
eating, calling, in their enticing voices, 
**sw-e-e-t!” and to all appearance uncon- 
scious of the presence of two of their 
bright young wooers, sitting in perfect 
silence on an upper branch. Suddenly 
from this happy party one of the dam 
sels flew, when instantly one of the black 
winged suitors flashed out in pursuit. 
On she went, flying madly, encircled one 
tree, dashed to another, and around that, 


2.—WORKING-PATTERN FOR OAK DESIGN, FIG. 1. 


passed up and down, here and there, this way 
and that, but everywhere with her follower 
close after her, singing at the top of his voice, 
till they disappeared in the distance. 

Can the goldtinch wooing be a sort of Co- 
manche afiair? Is the little bride won by 
force? Or is she, perchance, like some of 
her sisters of larger growth,who require a 
**scene”’ of some sort to make them ‘‘ name 
the day”? 

Again, attracted by loud eager singing, the 
student found a pair who were apparently 
fighting—the peaceful goldfinch! They flew 
up close together, they almost clinched, then 
flew away to a group of trees, under, over, 
around, between, through, and beyond they 
went, never six inches apart, and he singing 
furiously all the time. At last, just as the 
looker-on expected to see them grapple, they 
calmly alighted on a tree eight or ten feet from 
each other. Nothing buta frolic, obviously! 

Another curious performance of this July 
wooing was several times noted. Hearing a 
strange and unfamiliar cry, in a tone of dis- 
tress, I drew cautiously near, and found, on a 
low branch, one of the goldfinch maidens, 
uttering the plaintive notes, which, by-the- 
way, were afterwards very common about the 
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nests. She held in her beak something which 
might be a tiny green worm, or a bit of nest- 
ing material, and she called constantly, look- 
ing about this way and that,as if seeking 
some one. After a while a male goldfinch 
appeared on the next tree, but he did not act 
in the least as if invited by her call. He 
seemed merely to be interested as any bird 
would be her by evident excitement. He 
watched her calmly, but did not offer to fol- 
low, when at last she flew. 

Time, true to his reputation, was hurrying 
away even these sweet summer days, ard 
still the love affairs of our little beauties 
seemed no nearer settlement than at first. 
In the opinion of impatient observers, their 
wooing was as long drawn out as that of 
Augustus and Araminta in an old-fashioned 
three-volume novel. Their manners, too, 
ludicrously suggested the behavior of the 
bigger pair; first he would follow her about, 
sing to her, parade himself, and show off; 
then she coquetted, and charmed him with 
her bewitching and altogether indescribable 
call, ‘‘sw-e-e-t.” Then they were off in a 
whirl of excitement together; flitting hither 
and thither, ‘singing and dancing through 
the air, life showing its rosiest hue. 
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All things come to an end—in time. By 
the middle of the month the ecstasies of 
goldfinch youth were toned down, and the 
presence of dainty nests here and there 
proved that madam at least had settled to 
work, making preparation for her long, 
patient brooding. 

The tall grass in the meadow in front of 
the house was about this time laid low; nod- 
ding daisies — white and yellow — plumy 
meadow - grass and prim timothy, devil’s- 
paint-brush and soft purple grass flowers, 
alike lay in long rows dying on the ground. 
Delighted at last to possess the places so long 
tabooed to us by the heavy crop, my com- 
rade and I went out the next morning on 
discoveries bent. The nook in which we 
rested after our walk—she on the fresh sweet 
hay in the broad sunshine, and I in the shade 
close by—offered a rare combination of seclu- 
sion with perfect security. It was within call 
from the veranda, yet completely hidden from 
it by a dense clump of evergreens. 

We had hardly settled ourselves when we 
noticed three lively goldfinches frolicking 
about the top of a tall maple-tree not far off. 
While we idly speculated about them, won- 
dering if they had no mates, and if the gold- 
finches were not going to build this year, the 
eyes of my friend, who was lying on the 
ground, fell upon the nest. It was near the 
end of a lower branch of the maple, ten or 
twelve feet from the ground, and the little 
dame was at that moment working upon it. 
She was so deeply absorbed in her occupa- 
tion that she did not even notice us, and 
we studied her movements with interest, till 
the haymakers came with wagon and oxen, 
and much talking and shouting, to gather up 
their fragrant loads, which on that side of 
the field stood in small stacks all ready. 

Once again, in spite of long experience, I 
was amazed to see how deaf and blind are 
people to what goes on about them. ‘‘ We 
see only that which concerns us,” says some 
one, and since the farmer, with whole mind 
bent upon making a firm and symmetrical 
load, did not concern himself with bird 
affairs, goldfinch work went on without hin- 
derance. The half-loaded wagon paused 
under the chosen branch, where the man 
could have laid his hand upon the nest, but 
the small builder went in and out, calling 
and fluttering around as freely as if he were 
not there. As a matter of fact he was not, 
for though his body was near, he was down in 
the hay, and he never heard or saw the bird. 

We kept watch of the fateful branch, 
ready to protect it if necessary, till the train 
moved off, and then we went home con- 
gratulating ourselves on possessing the gold- 
finch’s precious secret, planning to spend a 
part of every morning in studying her ways. 

‘*Man proposes,” but many things ‘‘ dis- 
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pose.”” The next morning revealed another 
tragedy. The dainty nest, so laboriously 
built, was found a wreck, the whole of one 
side pulled out and hanging over the branch, 
while the soft cushion of silky white thistle- 
down, an inch thick, lay on the grass below. 
The culprit we could not discover, for he had 
left no trace. It might be a squirrel; it cer- 
tainly looked like the work of his strong 
claws; but, on the other hand, it might be the 
sparrow-hawk who had made the meadow 
his daily hunting-ground since the mysterious 
disaster to the king-bird’s nest had deprived 
us of the police services of that vigilant bird. 

Whoever was guilty of the cruel deed, it 
added one more to the list of ravaged nests, 
and of all that we watched that summer ex- 
actly half had been broken up or destroyed. 


HARPER’ 


I am happy to say that the little pair were 
not utterly discouraged, for a day or two 
later we found the provident mistress care- 
fully drawing out of the ruin some of the 
material she had woven into it, and car- 
rying it away, doubtless to add to a fresh 
nest, But she had this time chosen a more 
secluded site, that we were unable to discov- 
er. I hope she did not credit us with her 
disaster. 


A SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN. 
BY M. F. WILLIAMS. 
QATURDATS sun shone brightly over 
kK the mountain village of Darien. Some 
weeks had passed siuce the spring had been 
deemed near at hand. But instead of spring 
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came storms and sleet, short thaws, 
long hard freeze. And now “ the crust bore,’ 
and ‘‘glare” ice on every path and road 
taught people to walk warily. Forty days 
more of old-fashioned winter weather were 
prophesied. And nobody seemed to care 

The ice crop along the Hudson was only 
half harvested, and the young people were 
not yet tired of coasting, skating, and driv 
ing over the hills to balls or revivals by 
moonlight. And the prosperous farmers 
living on the fat of the land, in great brick 
houses, on unencumbered ten-thousand-dol 
lar farms, could afford to ‘‘ putter about 
over odd jobs a little longer before the work 
of the year began. 

3ut for Miss Doreas Slayton, spring’s de 
lay was a serious matter. Miss Dorcas lived 
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ou the mountain road, in a little three- 
roomed Dutch-roofed cottage built by her 
vreat-grandfather, before hi the Judge, 
bought land from the Indians, and erected 
the great stone Mansion” on 


son 
Slayton the 
opposite mountain's brow 

On this particular Saturday morning Miss 
Dorcas, in her heather-« stuff gown and 
clean blue-check cooking ron, Was scouring 
and pul 


She shook het 


olored 





the pantry and cupboard shelves 
ting clean papers on them 
head and sighed as she replaced the contents 
A five-pound bag of 
a quart of golden syrup, and 
loaf were well enough; the two canisters still 
held a quarter of a pound of tea each; but 
those provisions would not last forever, and 
when they were gone, what was she to do? 
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Miss Dorcas closed the pantry door; but 
first she took an extra pinch of tea for the 
bright block-tin teapot on the kitchen stove, 
and moved the frying-pan back where the 
slices of mush would brown slowly and 
evenly. 

Then lighting a candle, she paid the search- 
ing visit to the cellar which she had been 
delaying, in the hope that spring was close 
at hand. It was as she had feared. Indus- 
trious scraping raked nearly a bushel of coal 
from the corners of the bin. The vegetable 
bin and the wood heap in the corner each 
held abcut a week’s supply. Life and the 
means of supporting life narrowed down to 
that one fine point 

Miss Dorcas went back to the kitchen, blew 
out her candle, and placed her breakfast on 
the round stand. The bread had come from 
the shop wrapped in a month-old paper. But 
it was ‘‘ news” to Miss Dorcas, and to drown 
thought she began to read. 

In the middle of her second comforting 
cup she threw down the paper and ended 
her meal 

Some writer, treating of ‘ superfluous wo- 
men,” remarked that those who ‘‘ were not 
wives or mothers, and who had lost their grip 
on things generally, should select some easy 
mode of suicide and make room for their 
betters,” or words to that effect. 

Miss Dorcas started as if bitten by an ad- 
der. Her fine dark gray eyes grew round 
with horror. ‘Suicide! Why, it’s a sin to 
kill one’s self! And yet they say it ought to 
be done when a body's friendless and alone 
as I be! I can’t work till my arm gets well. 
I dun‘no’ what will become of me! But 
somehow it doesn’t seem right to—” The 
latch of the back door that opened into the 
porch rattled loudly. Miss Dorcas smiled. 
‘J ain’t guife alone. There’s one that needs 
me, and that loves me too,” she said aloud, 
as she opened the door. 

A large handsome English tabby-cat sprang 
in, purred a cheerful good-morning, demand- 
ed his breakfast, and got it. Miss Dorcas 
brightened visibly as she watched him eat- 
ing. She finished her own cup of tea, clear- 
ed the table, washed the dishes, and made 
all tidy. Then she went out to sweep the 
front steps. ** Ebenezer,” the cat, followed 
her, and sat superintending the work in the 
open door 

‘The mountain farmers had already jogged 
and jingled past the cottage on their way to 
Darien for the week's shopping and mail. 

Miss Dorcas went out to the gate and look- 
ed down into the distant village street. 

There came the stage from Seekill, mount- 
ing the one arch of the old stone bridge that 
was built by the first settlers in her grand- 
father’s day, when George the Third was 
king. 

As the stage passed along the village 
street, one dark figure after another popped 
out of the houses ou either side, and followed 
it to the store. Then came the postmaster 
and the clerk. The mail-bags were carried 
into the store. The dark figures clustered 
around the door like bees around the en- 
trance to a hive. 

There was the butcher's cart. But young 
Sam Durham was waiting for a letter from 
Mary Dana, at work at the Kenmore Mills. 
And now the dark group broke and scatter- 
ed: the driver and the mail-bags came out; 
the stage went back over the bridge; the 
farmers bustled toward their teams; and 
Sam Durham was rattling up the hill, read- 
ing Mary Dana's letter as he came. 

** Yes, Ebenezer, you shall have one more 
Sunday’s dinner, anyway,” said Miss Dorcas, 
as the cat stood erect on his hind legs, and 
pulled at her dress with his fore paw, when 
lic heard the butcher's horn. She held a 
nickel in her left hand. The right hand 
and arm still hung helpless in a sling. 

The light cart dashed up close to the gate, 
and the fresh-colored young butcher pushed 
the nickel aside as she offered it, and laid a 
big brown paper parcel before her. 

‘Been killin’, and father thinks we'll 
have a warm spell, and he told me to leave 
this liver and lights for Ebenezer, and a bit 
of steak for you, Miss Dorcas,” he said, 
cheerily, with a wonderful light of happi- 
ness all over his face. ‘Sho! itain’t nothin’ 
to thank a body for. Just look at Ebenezer, 
hookin’ himself up the wall by his fore paws 
to smell it. That cat. e’enamost talks, darned 
if he don’t! I say, Miss Dorcas, there’s a 
young lady artist at Deacon May’s; come a 
Thursday! She was here last summer; used 
to ride every day; you must ‘a’ seen her. 
Had a big black horse that would jump 
anythin’. Well, she’s come to paint a pic- 
ture, an’ put usallin. An’ from what I hear, 
she means to take it right here, from your 
gate! If she does, be sure she puts Ebenezer 
in, sittin’ on that wall. She must ’a’ seen 
him there often last year. And a picture of 
Darien is bound to have Ebenezer in it.” 

“IT remember her. A fine, tall, handsome 
girl, with big black eyes, and a lot of short 
black curls, and a color like a cabbage-rose,”” 
nodded Miss Dorcas. ‘But I’d about as 
lief look at Mary Dana any day! Wouldn't 
you, Sam?” 

Sam blushed suddenly up to the roots of 
his brown hair, and laughed and drove away. 

**He’s a good-hearted boy as ever lived! 
Any one that ’ll be so kind to a lone woman 
that ain't young nor yet hansum, and so 
kind to a poor cat, is sure to make a good 
husband, and I'll tell Mary Dana so the 
fust time 1 see her,” thought Miss Dorcas, 
opening her bundle with a grateful heart. 
“ Here’s steak enough for three good din- 
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ners, and that liver ought to last Ebenezer a 
week or ten days. I can put it down cellar, 
and freeze iton snow. And only half an 
hour ago I was grievin’ because I hadn’t 
anything nice for Sunday. I wonder if I 
ever shail learn not to cross bridges afore I 
come to them. I've been took care of all 
these years; e’enamost fed by ravens now 
and then, 1 grant you; but I always was 
fed! And I ought to have more faith. I 
always thought those Israelites behaved like 
a set of fools in that desert. But I dun’no’ 
that they was a mite worse than I be when 
I get into a doubting fit.” Miss Dorcas 
paused for one last glance down the valley. 
‘*That girl couldn’t choose a better place 
than this to paint from,” she thought, look- 
ing beyond the meadows and creek and 
Village street, at the ancient cemetery and 
the ruinons ‘‘ haunted” stone barn beside 
it; at the stately Slayton Mansion, gone out 
of her own family now, and shut up and 
deserted; at the great upland farms, and the 
range of hills above them, and at the dark 
blue mysterious Catskills towering over the 
hills and shouldering the clouds that were 
rising in that western sky. 

Light wreaths of mist were floating about 
the mountains; the ‘‘ crusted” lower slopes 
shone like dazzling mirrors in the sunshine; 
ribbons of flashing silver ran down over the 
glaring white surface, following the twists 
and turns of every boundary fence. They 
were the little ice-covered streams that would 
drain the land before the phoughing and 
planting time. It was a winter scene, but 
the air was soft and warm, and Miss Dorcas 
found it easier to hope for spring since Sam 
Durham’s gift had been dropped at her 
door. 

She went in, and made a brisk fire in the 
kitchen stove, and treated Ebenezer to a liv- 
er lunch. When her Sunday’s dinner was 
simmering in a big saucepan at the back of 
the stove, she set the boiler on in front, heat- 
ed water, and tried a newspaper recipe for 
washing blankets with ammonia, an under- 
taking she thought she might manage with 
the ‘* pounder ” and her left hand, now that 
she could bring a light heart and fresh cour- 
age to the work. 

It was now some time since she had broken 
her right arm by a fall on the ice. The 
bone had knit, and she had managed with- 
out help so far, doing her work in her own 
time and way. But the hand still seemed 
feeble and almost lifeless, she seldom used it, 
and this heavy task so absorbed her attention 
and taxed her ingenuity that the morning 
slipped away before she knew it. 

When the blankets were on the line, Miss 
Dorcas sat down to rest and drink a cup of 
tea. The steam and the fire had overheated 
the room. She opened the window, and then 
she heard a girl’s voice speaking in the front 
garden. It was Delia May’s voice. She 
knew it well. 

‘*Miss Dorcas will hate to move, Miss 
Dare. You know her father was wild; he 
gambled away all that great estate, and then 
shot himself over his wife's coffiu when Miss 
Dorcas was a baby. She was always poor— 
so poor, that she never had any schooling, 
nor avy chance like other girls. She came 
back here to live when this house was empty, 
and she takes a sight of comfort Jooking 
across to the big house where she was born. 

“Yes; your father told me about her,” 
said some one, carelessly. ‘‘ But she is grow- 
ing old now. She has had her day —her 
chance. Now I want mine.” 

** But you will only come up here to paint; 
you will board at our house, Miss Dare. 
W hy not let Miss Dorcas stay here and make 
the fires and wait on you, at least till spring?” 

“Oh, you don’t understand!” said the 
stranger, inipatiently. ‘* She knows nothing 
of my ways. I shail send for my own ser- 
vant when the house is empty. Besides, this 
woman’s hand and arm are paralyzed, or 
crippled in some way for life, the doctor 
says. He will charge nothing for his attend- 
ance; your father will not charge her rent. 
They are generous, and she ought to be. I 
want to buy the place. Fame and fortune 
are in that picture for me. I must get to 
work next week. Will you go in and tell 
her that the house is wanted, and that your 
father wants to sell it to me?” 

“Oh no, I can’t! She will feel so terribly 
about giving it up,” said Delia. 

‘Then we must go back and let your 
father manage it. Come!” The girl’s voice 
was coldand angry. She turned to the wait- 
ing sleigh. Delia hesitated. 

**It must be settled this very day,” said 
Miss Dare. ‘‘ This poor creature is one of 
the many millions of ‘superfluous women’ 
who crowd the world. She is ‘a back num- 
ber,’ ‘a fossil,’ and she ought to retire. That 
picture will bring me a fortune and make my 
name famous. Why should Miss Dorcas, 
a perfect stranger to me, prevent my paint- 
ing it?” 

The voices died away down the hill. 

‘* Crippled for life! My grandfather used 
to pray daily for all the ‘ poor homeless, help- 
less ones,’ wandering up and down the earth,” 
said Miss Dorcas, looking round her clean 
little kitchen, drearily. ‘* And now I must 
be one of them myself.” She was stunned 
by the sudden blow. 

‘* You must drive, please,” said Miss Dare, 
as the sleigh went down the mountain. “ The 
sunshine on the crust bas given me a blind- 
ing headache, and I believe I've added to my 
cold since I came here. My bones ache, and 
I have such a pain in my back; it is like a 
sharp knife.” She ceased to speak, and 


leaned back, pulling her veil over her eyes 
as she wrapped herself in the furs. But 
Delia’s silence seemed to trouble her. ‘* Dear! 
how stiflingly hot!” She threw the furs aside, 
and sat upright. ‘‘ Look here! [ve thought 
of a splendid plan for your bothering old 
woman, if she must live where she can stare 
across the valley at that dreary old shut-up 
house. I can’t have her in my house. She 
would upset all the inspiration. But Ill 
give her another, with the same view, rent 
free for a year, and have it thoroughly 
cleaned, painted, whitewashed, and papered 
before she goes in. Will that do?” 

‘It would be very nice,” said Delia, ‘‘ and 
very kind of you. But there no such house.” 

‘**Oh yes, there is! I beg your pardon, but 
I saw one yesterday when | took my long 
walk; nearly opposite her present home, | 
should say. But it is on the other road, on 
the other side of the hiil. A white cottage, 
with four rooms and a veranda, standing well 
back in a field, on the bank of the brook.” 

**Did you— You couldn't get inside, of 
course?” said Deiia, looking thoroughly 
scared. 

** Well, between ourselves, it was all board- 
ed up. But 1 did get in through a broken 
cellar window. I had matches with me, and 
I looked all around. The tenants cannot 
have been neat people, for the air was some- 
thing terrible,” said Miss Dare, with a slight 
shudder; ‘‘ but I’ll have it well scrubbed and 
scoured before it is painted. What is the 
matter, Delia? Your face is white as chalk!” 

They were now in the village street, close 
to the post-office door. Without a word of 
excuse Delia May dropped the reins, sprang 
from the sleigh, and ran into the store. 

Miss Dare waited a moment. Delia did 
not return. She was talking eagerly to the 
postmaster’s wife, and she, in her turn, was 
staring out at the sleigh. Thoroughly pro- 
voked, Miss Dare drove on to the hotel, left 
the horse, and, after a little time, returned to 
her boarding-house. 

Delia was crying hysterically as she entered. 
The dining-room seemed full of women. One 
woman ran and closed the door as Miss Dare 
passed by and went up to her own room. 
**What can be the matter?” she thought, 
feeling both indignant and insulted. ‘The 
steep stairs tired her. She felt faint, giddy; 
her head ached and throbbed. As she en- 
tered her own room everything turned black 
and whirled around her. She tried to reach 
the bell, but fell to the floor in a dead faint 
instead. 


Between the dusk and daylight of that 
Saturday afternoon Miss Dorcas saw Deacon 
May driving very fast up the mountain road. 
The horse dashed up to the back door with 
a great peal of bell ringing, and the deacon 
was out of his sleigh and in at the kitchen 
door before Miss Dorcas could get across the 
room to admit him. 

Miss Dorcas was very pale. Her eyes were 
red. She had been crying all the atternoon 
because she felt the truth of Miss Duare’s 
words, and because she was about to lose 
her humble little home. She was a ‘‘ fossil,” 
a “back number,’ for she was forty - five 
years old, and without kith or kin. And she 
was a ** superfluous woman,” so long as no 
one needed her. She could not take that 
cruel paper's advice and efface herself so 
far as this world was concerned, but she 
could go away and leave her place, which 
was ‘wanted,’ to that young, beautiful, am- 
bitious girl, who felt, perhaps rightly, that 
**the world was made for her.’ She would 
find some poor corner to hide herself in. 
She asked only one thing, and that was that 
the corner should also shelter her cat. 

Miss Dorcas was ready, dressed in her best 
black gown. Her shaw] and bonnet were on 
the table, her trunk stood near the door, sur- 
mounted by a covered market basket for 
Ebenezer, who was eating his supper on the 
brick hearth. 

** You've been real good to me, deacon, 
and I’m ready to go without makin’ any 
trouble, and when | can pay you, I will,” 
she said, tying a black silk handkerchief 
about her neck as a sling forthe injured arm. 

The deacon stared. He had expected 
remonstrances, tears, perhaps opposition. 
‘Well, it’s good of you, Miss Dorcas,” he 
said, ‘‘and I wouldi’t ask it of you only I’m 
in a peck of trouble, and Beriah Sanders 
says she won't take the job unless she can 
come here.” 

**Beriah Sanders! That dirty drunken old 
negro woman! In thés house, that I’m leavin’ 
as clean as a new pin!” screamed Miss Dor- 
cas. ‘* Be you goin’ crazy, Deacon May?” 

** Nobody else will resk it. The hull vil- 
Jage is in an uproar. Everybody’s ‘most 
scairt to pieces. And so be I,” confessed the 
deacon. 

‘*What on airth are you talking about, 
deacon? What is old Beriah Sanders goin’ 
to do or resk?” 

‘* The small-pox !” groaned the deacon. 

“The land! Has that broke out again 
among the negroes? And you talk of their 
coming here!” 

“It ain’t the negroes this time. It’s that 
city young lady—Miss Dare. She come away 
from the city when it began there; and she’s 
been complainin’ of cold shivers an’ back- 
ache an’ headache, but we thought it was a 
bad cold. She went to walk yesterday up 
the other road, and come across that house— 
where the darky died with the worst kind 
of small-pox a year ago, you know—an’ she 
got in through the cellar. Goodness knows 
how long she staid!” shuddered the deacon. 
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“‘She told Delia comin’ back from here this 
mornin’, and the poor girl had hysterics soou 
as she got home. And Miss Dare was took 
sick right away. The doctor says she’s com- 
in’ down with it, sure, an’ if I don’t get her 
out of the village, Delia ’ll go into fits, an’ 
perhaps the disease ’ll be everywhere next 
month, But Beriah won’t go over to the 
other house to nurse her. 1lt’s here or no 
where, she says, an’ of course we must give 
way.” 

** No, you mustn't, neither,” said Miss Dor- 
cas, hanging up her bonnet and shawl. ‘ Be- 
riah ain't goin’ Lo muss up my clean house. 
Besides, she’s got children an’ a husband, 
such as he is. IL ‘ain't got nobody belongin’ 
to me. Bring that poor girl right up here, 
deacon, J’U see to her.” 

“ But—but you've never had it yourself,” 
stammered the deacon, 

“Tell the doctor to come up and vaccinate 
me. Send him the moment you get back. 
Bring the girl up an hour from now, I'll 
have everything ready. And, deacon”—she 
hesitated—‘‘ there ain't much coal or wood, 
and what she’s likely to want to eat had bet- 
ter be sent up. Nobody must run any risk 
comin’ here after you bring her.” 

** But—but—but—”  stammered the dea- 
con. 

‘* Here’s just how you can manage,” said 
Miss Dorcas. ‘‘ Hire two strong colored men 
to bring her. They ain’t so apt to catch dis- 
eases. Before she comes, send up what will 
be needed for her. Afterward, if anything 
is sent, leave it at the watering-trough. Let 
a covered box be kept there, and Ibenezer 
and I'll go down evenings. My next neigh- 
bor up the road is old Dr. Page, you know. 
He’s give up practice, but he’s better than 
half the young men. I know he'll take this 
case. And his sister lives with him. She’s 
a good nurse; I'll call on her if I need help. 
There ain’t no house above the doctor's for 
a good mile, if you remember. Just tell all 
those people up above there to go round by 
the old turnpike when they want anything 
at the village instead of comin’ this way, 
Then nobody ‘ll be in much of any danger. 
Perhaps I sha’n’t have to call on Dr. Page’s 
sister at all. And he needn't go into the 
room only to-night.” 

** But you'll be in danger, Miss Dorcas.” 

**Somebody’s got to be. I may not catch 
it. If 1 do—and if I die—you'll all be good 
to this poor little friend of mine, won't you?” 
said Miss Dorcas, simply, as Ebenezer jump- 
ed on her knee and put his paw up to give a 
** love-pat” to her faded cheek. 

‘By George!” said the deacon, jumping 
up and looking out at his horse to get the 
mist out of his eyes. ‘‘Hadn’t you better 
let Beriah do this, Miss Dorcas?” he said, 
wheeling round again. 

**Deacon, I've pretty near cried myself 
sick to-day, because I felt as if I didn’t be- 
long anywhere and wasn’t of any use to any- 
body,” said Miss Dorcas, seriously. ‘‘ Now 
the good Lord gives me a chance to do some- 
thing for this poor girl, and perhaps the 
whole village may go clear through her bein’ 
here, so faraway. Don’t you try to take the 
chance away. It seems as if it was sent 
straight out of heaven. I shall have a right 
to live if I can help to keep a pestilence 
away from Darien. And don’t you waste 
another moment here. Send the doctor fly- 
ing, to vaccinate me; and send a man up to 
teil Dr, Page to be here to meet the girl; 
and get her out of your house as soon as you 
can, for poor Deliu’s sake,” 

The deacon remarked ** By George!” again. 
Then he went out and drove home like light- 
ning. 

The Darien doctor came. Miss Dorcas 
was vaccinated. Dr. Page came. Take the 
case? Of course, And his sister would come 
and help any moment, day or night. They 
had both had the disease, and weren’t a par- 
ticle afraid, 

The farmers from above Dr. Page's house 
were all in the village that evening, and 
would go home by the turnpike-road. A 
strong covered box was left at the watering 
trough. Boxes of stores lined the kitchen. 
Coal and wood and vegetables went down 
into the cellar. The house was quickly gar- 
risoned and provisioned for the long close 
fight with disease—against Death. 

Under the bright mounlight a covered car- 
riage left Deacon May’s house. Every door 
and window was instantly set wide open, 
disinfectants were hurriedly placed every- 
where, and then the women ran to the cor- 
ner to watch the carriage and the crowd of 
men who followed at a long distance on foot. 
No danger, as yet, of contagion, said the doc- 
tor. But too much care was better than too 
little; every one thought of the ounce of 
prevention and the pound of cure. 

The patient lay in a feverish stupor, and 
was borne unconscious into the house. The 
matter was ‘‘settled that day,” as she had 
decreed. But how little she had dreamed of 
taking possession like this! 

Miss Dorcas waited at the gate, leaving 
Dr. Page within to receive her strange guest. 

‘‘Is Mr. Sam Durham there?” she asked. 

Sam came forward. ‘ Miss Dorcas,I don’t 
like this,” he said, speaking low. ‘‘ Me and 
Mary would have given you a nice home 
with us this summer, glad and willing. But 
this—it’s terrible!” 

‘Sam, it’s beautiful to me to feel that I’m 
of a little use. Give my love to Mary, and 
thank her for me. And there’s one thing I 
want to ask of you both,” she added, as Eben- 
ezer suddenly sprang to his favorites eat on 


her shoulder, and then climbed down on her 
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left arm. ‘‘ You have both made a pet of 
my cat and been good to him. If I die, will 
you give dimahome? Let him stay round 
here till there ain’t no danger to a livin’ soul 
from taking him. And then say ‘ Miss Dor- 
as’ sometimes to him. He will miss me; 
he won't forget the name.” 

Sam grasped the hand she offered. ‘‘T'll 
do it. But you ain’t goin’ to die; we can’t 
spare you,” he said, huskily. 

“That is as God wills,” she said, solemn- 
ly. ‘Lain’t afraid to die, now you've taken 
my last earthly care away.” 

She looked at them alla moment. The 
wind blew her brown hair back from her 
face in a natural waving curl. Her dark 
gray eyes looked bright and soft and large 
beneath the brilliant moonlight. 

**Good - by, my friends!” she said. Her 
voice was low and sweet and trembling, but 
they all heard plainly. ‘* Lhope God will care 
for you all and keep you safe. Good-by!” 

Some of them she scarcely knew by sight. 
But they were all friends and brothers to her, 
now that she was braving danger and death 
for them. 

She waved her hand in farewell. Every 
man in that great crowd took off his hat and 
stood uncovered while Miss Dorcas went 
up the garden walk, carrying her cat in her 
arms. The house door closed upon them, 

Big tears were running down Sam Dur- 
ham’s face, and he did not care who saw 
them. ‘I’ve read of saints, but I never saw 
one till now /” he said aloud. 

The minister stood at his side, and did not 
rebuke him. 


+ 
Out of stupor and pain and fever and 


delirium Winifred Dare at last awoke. 
Weeks of anxiety and constant watching 
had not worn upon Miss Dorcas in the least. 
Miss Page had been a ‘“‘shut-in” invalid 
from rheumatism all the time. The doctor 
and Miss Dorcas had managed the ‘‘ case” 
between them. Miss Dorcas had slept, 
when she did snatch a ten minutes’ nap, in 
the big easy-chair beside her bed. She had 
eaten when and where she could, never once 
sitting down to a table; her only recreation 
had been the evening walk to the watering- 
trough with Ebenezer, while the doctor took 
her place in the sick-room. 

But she never came back empty-handed 
from the watering-trough. Each family 
took its turn to leave some sick-room dain- 
ty there. Twice a week came Sam Dur- 
ham’s special package, the choicest steak in 
the shop, ‘‘ For Miss Dorcas and Ebenezer.” 
And every day a kind little written message 
from some one: ‘ Take care of yourself.” 
“Don’t fall sick.” ‘‘We think of you.” ‘‘We 
pray to God to keep you safe and to save 
poor Miss Dare.” And a round robin from 
all the children in the place: ‘‘ We go to the 
corner every day, and look up to you and 
Ebenezer.” 

Under this treatment Miss Dorcas grew 
round and rosy; her dark gray eyes sparkled 
like diamonds; she was alert, cheerful, hap- 
py; and when she saw her patient safe and 
conscious, her heart was overflowing with 
gratitude and joy. 

It was the doctor who told Miss Dare the 
story of those weeks when she could bear it. 
Miss Dorcas came in as he finished. 

‘* You good, brave woman!” said the girl, 
bursting into tears. ‘I called you a ‘fossil,’ 
a ‘superfluous woman.’ I meant you to be 
driven out of your home, because I wanted 
it. I said your chance was over, and I 
wanted mine. And you have risked your 
life for me! Miss Dorcas, I would kneel at 
your feet, I would grovel in the dust before 
you, if I had the strength to rise.” 

“It’s well you haven't, dear. We ought 
to kneel to God,” said Miss Dorcas, ‘‘ There, 
be quiet—it’s all over. I. wanted to take 
care of you. I knew how to save your pret- 
ty face, and I like pretty girls. Just try to 
get well, and don’t worry; there’s a dear!” 

' These two women learned to know and 
love each other dearly during the days of 
convalescence. 

‘What would you do,” asked Winifred 
one evening, looking over at the closed Slay- 
ton Mansion, ‘‘if that house were yours, with 
plenty of money to carry it on?” 

‘*Make it into a ‘home for the aged,’ and 
make them happy there,” said Miss Dorcas. 
“‘ My great-grandfather used to pray day and 
night for ‘the homeless, helpless ohns wan- 
derin’ up and down the earth.’ Not ‘wuns,’ 
as we say, but ‘ohns,’ with a long o. I’ve 
wished all my life that I could have that door 
open to the poor, as he used to keep it.” 

Miss Dare got well and went to the sea- 
shore. And Miss Dorcas went through 
**quarantine” unharmed. The house was 
disinfected, painted, whitewashed — almost 
made over new. 

Miss Dorcas and Ebenezer ‘‘ camped out” 
in the big barn while this went on. And all 
Darien, and the farmers and their wives from 
miles round, came to see her there, and near- 
ly shook her left hand off. Then the men 
‘turned to” and ploughed and planted, free 
of charge. And on her forty-sixth birthday, 
in June, ‘‘the boys” dragged the little rusty 
cannon up the mountain road, and “the 
girls” came too, and fired a ‘‘ village salute” 
that nearly sent Ebenezer into the woods to 
be a hermit. 

Through the early summer workmen were 
busy with the Slayton Mansion. Oddly 
enough, Deacon May had the superintend- 
ence of the business, but no one could find 
out about it from him. 

‘* Wait till the Fourth.” was all he would 
say. 
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By common agreement the Fourth was to 
be kept in the pine grove behind Miss Dor- 
cas’s house, 

The boys were up at two o’clock that morn- 
ing. Noise must be made on the Fourth of 
July. 

‘* Any decent American boy would dust if 
he couldn’t holler on that day,” said Deacon 
May. And he always found the powder for 
the national salute, and waved his hat, and 
cheered and shouted while it was fired. 

In this manner they worked off their first 
enthusiasm on that day. So it was an or- 
derly and quiet crowd that filed in at the 
little green gate, headed by the Stars and 
Stripes and the village band,at eleven o’clock 
that morning. 

Ebenezer was shut into the kitchen, con- 
soled by roast fowl and a basin of new milk. 
But Miss Dorcas, in her best gown, with lit- 
tle lace frills and ribbons, waited for them 
in the grove, red-cheeked and bright-eyed 
and light-footed as a girl. 

After the prayer and speech and singing 
came a pause. A covered carriage drove up 
to the gate. Sam Durham drove it. A lady 
got out. They both entered the house. 
Then they came toward the grove. Sam 
carried a big basket in his hand. 

The minister looked at the deacon. Then 
he rose and stepped up to Miss Dorcas, who 
was wondering who that strange lady could 
be. ‘* Miss Dorcas, under God you saved us 
from a great danger, at the risk of your own 
life,” said the minister. ‘‘ We shall never 
forget it, and we want you to remember it 
in a pleasant way. So we ask you to accept 
the title-deeds of this place. We have all 
joined in buying it. But Deacon May gives 
you the house.” 

He laid a big blue envelope in her lap, and 
stepped back. 

A little gray-gloved hand laid a big bright 
key beside the envelope. A veil was lifted. 
Winifred Dare, bright and beautiful once 
more, smiled through tears on her and kiss- 
ed her. 

‘*That key opens the door for the ‘ohns,’ 
Miss Dorcas. ‘l'o-morrow you shall turn it. 
Twenty poor forlorn old souls are ready and 
waiting. The others shall come from ‘wan- 
dering up and down the earth,’ as fast as we 
hear of them. Dear Miss Dorcas, my father 
bought what your poor father lost. And 
now I give it back to you, to carry out your 
great-grandfather’s wish and prayer.” 

‘* Why, why,” stammered Miss Dorcas, ‘I 
am beat! If only Ebenezer—” 

“We all knew you would want him,” 
laughed Miss Dare. 

Sam opened the basket. Ebenezer sprang 
to his mistress. He wore a splendid enam- 
elled collar, red, white, and blue. “ Darien 
to Ebenezer,” was engraved on the star- 
shaped clasp. 

**Oh dear! I must cry!” sobbed poor Miss 
Dorcas, hiding her wet eyes on the cat’s glos- 
sy fur. But they did not let her cry long. 
The tremendous cheering, led by the minis- 
ter and deacon, dried her tears. 

Seventy poor storm- beaten ‘‘ohns” are 
happy in the Aged Home. All Darien goes 
to visit them; the summer boarders go; the 
young girls read and sing to them; Dr. Page 
cares for them, and his sister is the matron. 

But when the last hour approaches, they 
send for Miss Dorcas. And clinging to her 
left hand, they go down, bravely and hope- 
fully, to the dark river’s side. 


HOW WOMEN SHOULD RIDE. 
II. 


jae body should be held erect at all times, 

the back straight while rising, instead of 
appearing to collapse with each movement, or 
rising from right to left with a churning mo- 
tion instead of straight up and down; shoul- 
ders should be level—the right one is inclined 
to be higher than the left, as well as further 
forward—well baek and equidistant from the 
horse's ears, chest expanded, and chin held 
near the neck, as nothing is more unsightly 
than a protruding chin. The arms should 
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Fig. 1.—Correct Position OF THE Hanps. 


fall naturally at the sides, bending inward 
from the elbow, but on no account to such 
an extent as to cause the elbows to leave the 
sides or form acute angles. 

Many hold their reins in the left hand, al- 
lowing the right to hang at the side. This 
does not look well, and in case of an emer- 
gency, such as stumbling, the hand being so 











Fig. 2.—Correct Positron oF THE HANDs.—SIDE. 


far from the reins precludes the possibility 
of rendering the quick assistance required. 
The reins should be held in the left hand, 
but the right should be on them, lightly feel- 
ing the horse’s mouth, thereby anticipating 
his movements. It is quite correct, though 
inconvenient, to hold the reins in both hands; 
but they must be held close together, with 
the thumbs up, and always on the reins to 
prevent slipping. The wrists should be bent 
so that the knuckles point straight ahead 
(see cut 3), thus giving the horse’s mouth 
play from the wrist instead of, as is often 
the case (see cut 5), from the shoulder, 
the former admitting of much greater 
delicacy of handling, and the give-and- 
take movement is not so easily observed. 
(These cuts are designed to show the po- 
sition of the hands and wrists only.) 
The hands should be held about two- 
thirds of the way.back between the right 
knee and hip, and as low as possible. 
They should be perfectly steady, and 
never communicate the motion of the 
body in rising to the horse’s mouth, and 
if the right knee is used to rise from, 
the seat will not need to be steadied by 
the reins, In the canter, however, the 
hands, as well as the body above the 
waist, should sway slightly with the 
horse’s stride, but not more than is ne- 
cessary, for that and rising too high in 
the trot give an appearance of exertion 
which is not compatible with grace. 

Although she may dress to perfection, 
ride in good form, and, when her horse goes 
quietly, feel at home in the saddle, no wo- 
man can be considered proficient until she is 
prepared for any emergency, and knows how 
to meet it. ° 

The most common trick of the horse is 
shying, but no one who has any seat should 
be inconvenienced thereby, though its treat- 
ment needs some discrimination. Shying 
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Fig. 3—Correct PostTIon OF THE 
Hanpbs.—F Ronr. 


often arises from defective vision. If the ani- 
mal’s eyes are in good condition, however, it 
may come from timidity, and in either case 
the horse should be soothed and coaxed up 
to the object of his aversion, and 
shown its harmlessness. If it is 
merely a trick, then, when ap- 
proaching anything likely to at- 
tract his notice, playing with his 
mouth and speaking in a warning 
tone will usually make him go 
straight. As a rule, the whip 
should not be used, as the horse 
would learn to associate a blow 
with the object he has shied at, 
and the next time he sees it will 
be likely to bolt in order to avoid 
the impending chastisement, thus 
going from bad to worse. For 
the same reason I object to a horse 
being punished for stumbling. 
Disagreeable as it is, the fault usu- 
ally comes from defective muscn- 
lar action or conformation, or from 
not being kept col- 
lected by his rider. 
It is not fair to pun- 
ish the horse for 
these causes. The 
thing to do is to sit 
well back and give the reinsa 
sharp pull to bring his head 
up, and then keep him going 
up to the bit, insiead of being 
careless, for if the rider is so, 
he will follow her example. 
A rearing borse is not fit for 
awomantoride, If she finds 
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herself on one which attempts 
it, she must throw her weight 
forward a little to the right, to 
help the horse preserve his bal- 
ance, also to prevent being 
struck by his head, and be- 
cause she can lean further for- 
ward, and, if necessary, clutch 
his mane, but on no account 
must she touch his mouth in 
the slightest degree. As he 
comes down, a vigorous kick 
with the heel, a shake of the 
snaffie, and a harsh exclama 
tion may send him along. I 
cannot advocate a woman's 
striking him, as, if he has a 
temper, it may arouse it to such 
an extent that he will throw 
himself back. 

If riding a puller, his head 
must be kept up, by lightly 
feeling his mouth, until he gives to the 
motion, or if not, then several determined 
pulls, yielding the hand between them, given 
without temper and with a few soothing 
words, may stop him If he has the bit 
between his teeth, quick give-and-take move- 
ments will probably surprise him into re- 
leasing it. It js useless for a woman to try 
and subdue him by force. When a horse 
shows a tendency to kick, by putting his 


ears back or a peculiar wriggle of the body, 
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his head must instantly be pulled up, and 
kept there, for in that position he will not 
attempt it. 

A runaway nearly always frightens a wo- 
man so that she loses her head. Composure 
will best enable her to escape without ac- 
cident. As the horse starts, she must keep 
her heel well away from his side, and her 
hands down, and instantly begin sawing his 
mouth with the reins, then a succession of 
sharp jerks and pulls should be resorted to 
—never a dead pull—and possibly he may be 
brought down. 

Once well in his stride, no woman can stop 
a horse. She must then be governed by cir 
cumstances, and, if in a crowd or park, try to 
steer him clear of all objects, and not exhaust 
herself and excite the horse by screaming. 
Some one will try to catch him, and as a ter- 
rific jerk will be the result, she must brace 
herself for it. If the horse runs where there 
is open country, and she is sure his running 
is prompted by vice, not fright, she should 
urge him on when he tires, and keep him 
going up hill or over heavy ground if possi 
ble, using the whip freely, and not permit 
him to stop until he is completely done. 

If a horse falls, from crossing his legs, for 
instance, to keep hold of the reins must be 
the first thought, and then to get clear of 
him as quickly as possible, and out of his 
way if he seems likely to roll. If the rider 
retains her hold on the reins, he cannot kick 
her, as his head will be toward her, nor can 
he get away, leaving her to walk home. 

If these suggestions are followed, there 
will be comparatively little trouble in learn- 
ing to leap, and to properly handle a horse 
that he may be kept up to the mark. Un- 
til having laid a solid foundation for one’s 
self, it is useless to hope to obtain the best 
results from the horse, which will surely ap- 
preciate and take advantage of any incom- 
petency on the part of the rider. Even if 
not aspiring to more than ordinary park rid- 
ing, attention to these hints will add so ma- 
terially to the comfort and safety of both 
horse and woman, that it will be a subject of 
wonder to the latter how she could have 
found the wrong way pleasant enough to 
admit of any hesitation in giving the correct 
one at least a fair trial. C. bE Hurst. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

HE dairy maids and men had flocked 

down from their cottages and out of the 
dairy-house with the arrival of the cows from 
the meads; the maids walking in pattens, not 
on account of the weather, but to keep their 
shoes above the mulch of the barton. Each 
girl sat down on her three-legged stool, her 
tace sideways, her right cheek resting against 
the cow, and looked musingly along the ani- 
mal’s flank at Tess as she approached. The 
male milkers, with hat brims turned down, 
resting on their foreheads and gazing on the 
ground, did not observe her. 

One of these was a sturdy middle-aged 
man-—whose long white ‘‘ pinner” was some- 
what finer and cleaner than the wraps of the 
others, and whose jacket underneath had a 
presentable marketing aspect—the master- 
dairyman, of whom she was in quest, his 
double character as a working milker and 
butter-maker here during six days, and on 
the seventh as a man in shining broadcloth 
in his family pew at church, being so mark- 
ed as to have inspired a rhyme: 

Dairyman Dick 
All the week: 
On Sundays Mister Richard Crick. 
Seeing Tess standing at gaze, he went across 
to her. 

The majority of dairymen have a cross 
manner at milking-time, but it happened that 
Mr. Crick was glad to get a new hand—for the 
days were busy ones now—and he received 
her warmly, inquiring for her mother and 
the rest of the family (though this as a matter 
of form mainly, for he really had quite for- 
gotten Mrs. Durbeyfield’s existence till re- 
minded of the fact by her daughter's letter). 

“Oh, ay, I knowed yer mother very well,” 
he said, terminatively. “And I heard of her 
marriage. And a aged woman of ninety 
that used to live nigh here, but is dead and 
gone long ago, once told me that the family 
yer mother married into in Blackmoor Vale 
came originally from these parts, and that 
’twere a old ancient race that all but had per- 
ished off the earth—though they themselves 
didn’t know it. But, Lord, I took no notice 
of the old woman's ramblings, not I.” 

“Oh no; it is nothing,” said Tess. 

Then the talk was of business only. 

“ You can milk ’em clean, my maidy? I 
don’t want my cows going azew at this time 
o” year.” 

She reassured him on that point, and he 
surveyed her up and down. She had been 
staying in-doors since the autumn, and her 
complexion had grown delicate. 

‘Quite sure you can stand it? ’Tis com- 
fortable enough here’ for rough folk; but we 
don’t live in a cowcumber frame.” 

She declared that she could stand it, and 
her zest and willingness seemed to win him 
over. 

“ Well, I suppose you'll want a dish o’ tay, 
or victuals of some sort, hey? Not yet? 
Well, do as ye like about it. But, faith, if 
‘twas I, I should be as dry as a kex wi’ trav- 
elling so far.” 

“T’ll begin milking now, to get my hand 
in,” said ‘Tess. 

She drank a little milk as temporary re- 
freshment, much to the surprise — indeed, 
slight contempt—of Dairyman Crick, to 
whose mind it had apparently never occurred 
that milk was good as a beverage. “Oh, if 
ye can swaller that, be it so,” he said, indif- 
ferently. ‘‘°Tis what I hain’t touched for 
years—not I. Rot the stuff; it would lie in 
my inners like lead. You can try your 
hand upon she,” he pursued, nodding to the 
nearest cow. “Not but what she do milk 
rather hard. We've hard ones and we've 
easy ones, like other folks. However, you'll 
find out that soon enough.” 

When Tess had changed her bonnet for a 
hood, and was really on her stool under the 
cow, and the milk was squirting from her 
fists into the pail, she appeared to feel that 
she really had laid a new foundation for her 
future. The conviction bred serenity, her 
pulse slowed, and she was able to look about 
her. 

he milkers formed quite a little battalion 
of men and maids—-the men operating on the 
hard-teated animals, the maids on the kind- 
lier natures. It was a large dairy. There 
were more than ® hundred milchers under 
Crick’s management, all told; and of the herd 
the master-dairyman milked six or eight with 
his own hands, unless away from home. 
These were the cows that milked hardest of 
all; for his journey-milkmen, being more or 
less casually hired, he would not intrust this 
exceptional half-dozen to their treatment, 
Jest, from indifference, they should not milk 
them clean; nor to the maids, lest they should 
fail in the same way for lack of finger-grip; 
with the result that in the course of time the 
cows would ‘‘ go azew”—that is,dry up. It 
was not the loss for the moment that made 
slack milking so serious a contingency, but 
the fact that with the decline of demand there 
came decline and ultimately cessation of sup- 
ply. 

* Begun in Hazren’s Bazar No. 29, Vol. XXIV. 
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After Tess had settled down to her cow 
there was for a time no talk in the barton, 
and not a sound interfered with the purr of 
the milk jets into the numerous pails, except 
a momentary exclamation to one of the beasts, 
requesting her to move round or stand still, 
and the only movements were those of the 
milkers’ hands up and down and the swing 
of the cows’ tails. Thus they all worked on, 
encompassed by the vast flat mead which ex- 
tended to either slope of the valley—a level 
landscape compounded of old landscapes 
long forgotten, and no doubt differing in 
character very greatly from the landscape 
they composed now. 

“To my thinking,” said the dairyman, 
rising suddenly from a cow he had just fin- 
ished off, and, snatching up his three-legged 
stool in one hand and the pail in the other, 
moving on to the next hard-yielder in his 
vicinity—“ to my thinking, the cows don’t gie 
down their milk to-day as usual. Upon my 
life if Winker do begin keeping back like 
this, she’]l not be worth going under by mid- 
summer!” 

“Tis because there’s a new hand come 
among us,” said Jonathan Kail. *‘‘ I’ve no- 
ticed such things afore.” 

“'To be sure, It may be. I didn’t think 
o't.” 

**T’ve been told that it goes up into their 
horns at,such times,” said a dairy maid. 

** Well, as to going up into their horns,” 
replied Dairyman Crick,dubiously,as though 
even witchcraft might be limited by anatom- 
ical possibilities, ** 1 couldn’t say; I certain- 
ly could not. But as nott cows will keep it 
back as well as the horned ones, I don’t 
quite agree to it. Do ye know that riddle 
about the nott cows, Jonathan? Why do 
nott cows give less milk in a year than 
horned?” 

‘*] don’t,” interposed the milkmaid. 
“Why do they?” 

‘* Because there bain’t so many of ’em,” said 
the dairyman. ‘‘ Howsomever, these gam’- 
sters do certainly keep back their milk to-day. 
Folks, we must lift up a stave or two; that’s 
the only cure for’t.” 

Songs were often resorted to in dairies 
hereabout as an enticement to the cows when 
they showed signs of withholding their usu- 
al yield; and the band of milkers at this re- 
quest burst into melody—iu purely business- 
like tones, it is true, and with no great spon- 
taneity; the result, according to their own 
belief, being a decided improvement during 
the song’s continuance. Wher they had 
gone through fourteen or fifteen verses of a 
cheerful baliad about a murderer who was 
afraid to go to bed in the dark because he 
saw certain brimstone flames around him, 
one of the male milkers said, ‘‘ I wish sing- 
ing on the stoop didn’t use up so much of a 
man’s wind!” 

**You should get your harp, sir; not but 
what a fiddle is best.” 

Tess, who had given ear to this, thought 
the words were addressed to the dairyman, 
but she was wrong. A reply, in the shape of 
‘Why?’ came, as it were, out of the belly of 
a rectangular dun cow in the stalls; it had 
been spoken by a milker behind the animal, 
whom she bad not hitherto perceived. 

“Oh yes; there’s nothing like a fiddle,” 
said the dairyman. ‘‘Though I do think 
that bulls are more moved by a tune than 
cows—at least, that’s my experience. Once 
there was a old man over at Mellstock, 
William Dewy by name—one of the family 
that used to do a good deal of business as 
tranters over there, Jonathan, do ye mind? 
—I knowed the man by sight as well as I 
know my own brother, in a manner of speak- 
ing. Well, this man was a-coming home 
along from a wedding, where he had been 
playing his fiddle, one tine moonlight night, 
and for shortness’ sake he took a cut across 
Forty-acres, a field lying that way, where a 
bull was out to grass. The bull seed Wil- 
liam, and took after him, horns aground, be- 
gad! and though William runned his best, 
and hadn’t much drink in him (considering 
twas a wedding, and the folks well off), he 
found he’d never reach the fence and get 
over in time to save himself. Well, asa last 
thought, he pulled out his fiddle as he 
runned, and struck up a jig, turning to the 
bull as he played, and backing towards the 
corner. The bull softened down, and stood 
still, looking hard at William Dewy, who 
fiddled on and on; till a sort of a smile stol2 
over the bull’s face. But no sooner did Wil- 
liam stop his playing and turn to get over 
hedge, than the bull would stop his smiling 
and lower his horns and step forrard. Well, 
William had to turn about and play on, willy- 
nilly; and ‘twas only three o'clock in the 
world, and ’a knowed that nobody would 
come that way for hours, and he so leery 
and tired that ’a didn’t know what to do. 
When he’d scraped till about four o’clock, 
he felt that he verily would have to give 
over soon, and he said to himself, ‘ There’s 
only this last tune between me and eternal 
welfare. Heaven save me, or I’m a done 
man.’ Well, then he called to mind how 
he’d seed the cattle kneel o’ Christmas Eves 
in the dead o’ the night. It was not Christ- 
mas Eve then, but it came into his head to 
play a trick upon the bull. So he broke into 
the "Tivity Hymn, just as at Christmas carol 
singings; when, lo and behold! down went 
the bull on his bended knees, in his igno- 
rance, just as if twere the true 'Tivity night 
and hour. As soon as his horned friend were 
down, William turned, clinked off like a 
long dog, and jumped safe over hedge be- 


fore the praying bull had got on his feet 


again to take after him. William used to say 
that he’d seen a man look a fool a good a 
times, but never such a fool as that bull 
looked when he found his pious feelings had 
been played upon, and ’twas not Christmas 
Eve. Yes, William Dewy, that was the 
man’s name; and I can tell ye to a foot 
where he’s lying in Mellstock Church-yard 
at this very moment, just between the second 
yew-tree and the north aisle.” 

‘*‘I’s a curious story; it carries us back 
to mediseval times, when faith was a living 
thing.” The remark was murmured reflect- 
ively by the voice behind the dun cow; but 
as nobody understood the reference, no notice 
was taken, except that the narrator seemed 
= it might imply scepticism as to his 
tale. 

‘* Well, ’tis quite true, sir, whether or no. 
I knowed the man well.” 

**Oh yes, I have no doubt of it,” said the 
person behind the dun cow. 

Tess’s attention was thus attracted to the 
dairyman’s interlocutor, of whom she could 
see but the merest patch, owing to his bury- 
ing his head so persistently in the flank of 
the milcher, She could not understand why 
he should be addressed as “Sir” even by 
the dairyman himself. But no explanation 
was discernible; he remained under the dun 
cow long enough to have milked three, ut- 
tering a private ejaculation now and then, 
as if he could not get on. 

“Take it gently, sir; take it gently,” said 
the dairyman., ‘‘’Tis knack, not strength, 
that does it.” 

‘*So I find,” said the other, standing up at 
last and stretching his arms. *‘I think [ have 
finished her, however, though she made my 
fingers ache.” 

Tess could then see him at full length. 
He wore the ordinary white pinner and lea- 
ther leggings of a dairy - farmer when milk- 
ing, and his boots were clogged with the 
mulch of the yard; but this was all his local 
livery. Beneath it was something educated, 
reserved, subtle, sad, differing. 

But the details of his corporeal aspect she 
could not readily observe, so much was her 
mind arrested by the discovery that he was 
one whom she had seen before. Such vicis- 
situdes had Tess passed through since that 
time that for a moment she could not re- 
member where she had seen him; and then 
it flashed upon her that he was the pedes- 
trian who had joined in the club dance at 
Marlott—the passing stranger who had come 
she knew not whither, had danced with others 
but not with her, had slightingly left her, and 
gone on his way with his friends. 

A momentary dismay lest he should recog- 
nize her also, and by some means discover 
her story, passed away when she found no 
sign of remembrance in his face. But the 
flood of memories brought back by this re- 
vival of an incident dating from a time an- 
terior to the troubles which had arisen from 
the disclosure of her descent destroyed her 
equanimity fora while. But the recuperative 
instinct calmed her, and she saw by degrees 
that since their first and only rencounter his 
shapely face had grown more thoughtful, 
and had acquired a young man’s incipient 
mustache and beard—the latter of the palest 
straw-color where it began upon his cheeks, 
and deepening to a warm brown further from 
its root, 

Under his milking pinner and leggings he 
wore a dark velveteen jacket, woollen trou- 
sers, and a starched white shirt. Without 
the milking-gear, nobody could have guessed 
what he was. He might with equal probabil- 
ity have been supposed an eccentric land- 
owner or gentlemanly ploughman. That he 
was but a novice at dairy-work she had re- 
alized in a moment, from the time he had 
spent upon the milking of one cow, notwith- 
standing his unremitting will and applica- 
tion. 

But she did not regard him with exag- 
gerated curiosity after her first surprise. Her 
own position was too new for that. She was 
regarding, speculatively, the current of her 
own life, which, beginning in the mists around 
her birth-year, stretched forward through her 
past to her present, and onward to her fu- 
ture, where it disappeared in other mists like 
those which had veiled its opening; and she 
was unable to indulge in more than transi- 
tory observation of a stranger, interesting in 
a general sense as he might be. 

Meanwhile, many of the milkmaids had 
said to one another, ‘‘ How pretty she is!” 
with something of real generosity and admi- 
ration, though with a half hope that the lis- 
tener would deny the assertion—w hich, strict- 
ly speaking, she might have done, prettiness 
being but an ill definition of what struck the 
eye in Tess. When the milking was finished 
for the evening, they straggled in-doors, where 
Mrs. Crick, the dairyman’s wife— who was 
too respectable to go out milking herself, and 
wore a hot stuff gown in warm weather be- 
cause the dairymaids wore prints—was giv- 
ing an eye to the leads and things. Only two 
or three of the maids, Tess learned, slept in 
the dairy - house besides herself, most of the 
helpers going to their homes. She saw no- 
thing at supper-time of the superior milker 
who had commented on the story, and asked 
no questions about him, the remainder of 
the evening being occupied in arranging her 
place in the bedchamber. It was a large 
room over the milk-house, some thirty feet 
long; the sleeping-cots of the other three in- 
door milkmaids being in the same apartment. 
By bedtime Tess was thoroughly tired, and 
fell asleep immediately. 

But one of the girls who occupied an ad- 
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joining bed was more wakeful than Tess, 
and would insist upon relating to the latter 
various particulars of the homestead into 
which she had just entered. The girl’s whis- 
pered words mingled with t’.e shades, and 
to Tess’s drowsy mind they seemed to be 
a0 a by the darkness in which they 
oated. 

‘‘Mr. Angel Clare —he that is learning 
milking, and that plays the harp—never says 
much to us. He is a pa’son’s son, and is too 
much taken up wi’ his own thoughts to no- 
tice girls. He is the dairyman’s pupil, learn- 
ing farming in all its branches. He has 
learned sheep-farming at another place, aud 
he’s now mastering dairy-work.... Yes,he 
is quite the gentleman-born. His father is 
the Reverent Mr. Clare at Emminster, a good 
many miles from here.” 

** Oh, I have heard of him,” said her com- 
panion, now awake, ‘‘ A very earnest clergy- 
man, is he not?” 

‘* Yes, that he is, the earnestest man in all 
Wessex, they say; the last of the old Low- 
Church sort, they tell me, for all about here 
be what they call High. All his sons, ex- 
cept our Mr. Clare, be made pa’sons too.” 

Tess had not at this hour the curiosity to 
ask why the present Mr. Clare was not made 
a parson like his brethren, and gradually fell 
asleep again, the words of her informant com- 
ing to her along with the smell of the cheeses 
in the adjoining cheese-loft, and the dripping 
of the whey from the wrings down-stairs. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


ANGEL CLARE rises out of the past not al- 
together as a distinct figure, but as a tender 
voice, a long regard of fixed, abstracted eyes, 
and a mobility of mouth somewhat too small 
and delicately lined for a man’s, though with 
an unexpectedly firm close of the lower lip 
now and then; enough to do away with any 
suggestion of indecision. Something nebu- 
lous, preoccupied, vague, in his bearing and 
regard nevertheless marked him as one who 
probably had no very definite aim or concern 
about his material future. Yet as a lad peo- 
ple had said of him that he was one who 
might do anything if he tried. 

He was the youngest son of his father, a 
poor parson at the other end of the county, 
and had arrived at Talbothay'’s Dairy as a 
six months’ pupil, after going the round of 
some other farms, his object being to acquire 
a practical skill in the various processes of 
farming, with a view either to the coionies 
or the tenure of a home farm, as circum- 
stances might decide. 

His entry into the ranks of the agricultu- 
rists and breeders was a step in the young 
man’s career which had been anticipated 
neither by himself nor by others. 

Mr. Clare the elder, whose first wife had 
died and left him a daughter, married a sec- 
ond late in life. This lady had somewhat 
unexpectedly brought him three sons, so that 
betwecn Angel, the youngest, and his father 
the vicar, there seemed to be almost a miss- 
ing generation. Of these boys the aforesaid 
Angel, the child of his old age, was the only 
son who had not taken a university degree, 
though he was the single ove of them whose 
early promise might have done full justice 
to an academical training. 

Some year or so before Angel's appearance 
at the Marlott dance, on « day when he had 
left school and was pursuing his studies at 
home, a parcel came to the vicarage from the 
local bookseller’s, directed to the Reverend 
James Clare. The vicar having opened it 
and found it to contain a book, read a few 
pages; whereupon he jumped up from his 
seat, and went straight to the shop, with the 
book under his arm. 

‘““Why has this been sent to my house?” 
he asked, peremptorily, holding up the vol- 
ume, 

‘* It was ordered, sir.” 

‘**Not by me, or any one belonging to me, 
I am happy to say.” 

The shop-keeper looked into his order- 
book. ‘‘Oh, it has been misdirected, sir,” 
he said. ‘‘It was ordered by Mr. Angel 
Clare, and should have been sent to him.” 

Mr. Clare winced as if he had been struck. 
He went home pale and dejected, and called 
Angel into his study. 

‘*Look into this book, my boy,” he said. 
** What do you know about it?” 

‘‘T ordered it,” said Angel, simply. 

‘*What for?” 

“To read.” 

‘* How can you think of reading it?” 

‘How can {? Why, it is a system of phi- 
losophy. There is no more moral, or even 
religious, work published.” 

‘*Yes—moral enough; I don’t deny that. 
But religious'—and for you, who intend to 
be a minister of the gospel!” 

“Since you have alluded to the matter, 
father,” said the son, with anxious thought 
upon his face, ‘‘I should like to say, once 
for all, that I should prefer not to take or- 
ders in the Church. I fear I could not con- 
scientiously do so. I love the Church as 
one loves a parent. I shall always have the 
warmest affection for her. There is no in- 
stitution for whose history I have a deeper 
admiration; but I cannot honestly be ordain- 
ed as her minister, as my brothers are.” 

It had never occurred to the straightfor. 
ward and simple-minded vicar that one of 
his own flesh and blood could feel like this. 
He was stupefied, shocked, paralyzed. And 
if Angel were not going to enter the Church, 
what was the use of sending him to Cam- 
bridge? The university as a step to anything 
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but ordination seemed to this man of fixed 
ideas u preface without a volume. He was a 
man not merely religious, but devout; a firm 
believer, not as the phrase is now elusively 
construed by theological thimble-riggers in 
the Church and out of it, but in the old and 
ardent sense of the Evangelical school; one 
who could 
Indeed opine 

That the Eternal and Divine 

Did eighteen centuries ugo 

In very truth.... 


Angel's father tried argument, persuasion, 
entreaty. 

‘* No, father; I cannot underwrite Article 
Four (leave alone the rest), taking it ‘in the 
literal and grammatical sense’ as required by 
the Declaration; and therefore I can’t be a 
parson,” said Angel. 

His father grieved so deeply that it made 
Angel quite ill to see him. ‘‘ What is the 
good of your mother and me economizing 
and stinting ourselves to give you # univer- 
sity education, if it is not to be used for 
the honor and glory of God?” his father re- 
peated. 

‘* Why, that I may put it to other uses, fa- 
ther,” pleaded Angel. 

Perhaps if Angel had persevered, he might 
have gone to Cambridge like his brothers. 
But the vicar’s view of that seat of learning 
as a stepping-stone to orders only was quite 
a family tradition; and so rooted was the 
idea in his mitid that perseverance began to 
appear to the sensitive son akin to an intent 
to misappropriate a trust, and wrong the 
pious heads of the household, who had been 
and were, in truth, as his father had hinted, 
compelled to.exercise much thrift to carry 
out this uniform plan of education for the 
three young men. 

“IT will do without Cambridge,” said Angel 
at last. ‘‘1 feel that I have no right to go 
there in the circumstances.” 

The effects of this decisive debate were 
not long in showing themselves. He spent 
two or three years in desultory studies, un- 
dertakings, and meditations; he began to 
evince considerable indifference to social 
forms and observances. ‘The material dis- 
tinctions of rank and wealth he commend- 
ably despised. Even the ‘ good old family ” 
(to use a favorite phrase of a late local wor- 
thy) had no aroma for him unless there were 
good new resolutions in its representatives. 
As & balance to these austerities, when hé 
went to London to see what the world was 
like, he was carried off his head, and nearly 
eutrapped by a woman much older than him- 
self, though luckily he returned not greatly 
the worse for the experience. 

Early association with country solitudes 
had bred in him an unconquerable and al- 
most unreasonable aversion to modern town 
life, and shut him out from such success as 
he might have aspired to by entering a mun- 
dane profession in the impracticability of the 
spiritual one. But something bad to be done, 
and having a cousin who was starting on a 
thriving lite as a colonial farmer, it occurred 
to Angel that this might be a lead in the right 
direction. Farming, either in the colonies, 
America, or at home—farming, at any rate, 
after becoming well qualified for the business 
by a careful apprenticeship—that was a call- 
ing which would probably afford an inde- 
pendence without the sacrifice of what he 
valued even more than a competency—intel- 
lectual liberty. 

So we find Angel Clare here at Talbothays 
as a student of kine, and as there were no 
houses near at hand in which he could get a 
comfortable lodging, a boarder at the dairy- 
man’s. 

His room was an immense attic which ran 
the whole length of the dairy-house. It could 
be reached only by a ladder from the cheese 
loft, and had been closed up for a long time 
till he arrived and selected it as his retreat. 
Here Clare had plenty of space, and could 
often be heard by the dairy folk pacing up 
and down when the household had gone to 
rest. A portion was divided off at one end 
by a curtain, behind which was his bed, the 
outer part being furnished as a homely sit- 
ting voom. 

At first he lived up above entirely, reading 
a good deal, and strumming upon an old harp 
which he had bought atasale. But he soon 
preferred to read human nature by taking 
his meals down-stairs in the general dining- 
kitchen, with the dairyman and his wife and 
the maids and men, who all together formed 
a lively assembly; for though but few milk- 
ing hands slept in the house, several joined 
the family at meals. The longer Clare re- 
sided here, the less objection had he to his 
company, and the more did he like to share 
quarters with them in common. 

Much to his surprise, he took indeed a real 
delight in their companionship. The con- 
ventional farm folk of his imagination— 

ersonified by the pitiable figure known as 

odge—were obliterated after a few days’ 
residence. At close quarters no Hodge was 
to be seen. At first, it is true, when Clare’s 
intelligence was fresh from a contrasting so- 
ciety, these friends with whom he now hob- 
nobbed seemed a little strange. Sitting down 
as a level member of the dairyman’s house- 
hold seemed at the outset an undignified pro- 
ceeding. The ideas,the modes, the surround- 
ings, appeared retrogressive and unmeaning. 
But with living on there day after day, the 
acute sojourner became conscious of a new 
aspect in the spectacle. Without any object- 
ive change whatever, variety had taken the 

lace of monotonousness, His host and his 

ost’s household, his men and his maids, as 
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they became intimately known to Clare, be- 
an to differentiate themselves as in a chein- 
ical process. The typical and unvarying 
Hodge ceased to exist. He had been disin- 
tegrated into a number of varied fellow-crea- 
tures—beings of many minds, beings infinite 
in difference; some happy, mavy serene, a 
few depressed, one here and there bright 
even to genius; some stupid, others wanton, 
others austere; some mutely Miltonic; some 
potentially Cromwellian—into men who had 
private views of each other, as he had of his 
friends; who could applaud or condemn each 
other, amuse or sadden themselves by the 
contemplation of each other’s foibles or vices; 
men every one of whom walked in his own 
individual way the road to dusty death. 

Unexpectedly he began to like the out- 
door life for its own sake, and for what it 
brought, apart from its beariug on his own 
proposed career. Considering his position, 
he became wonderfully free from the chron- 
ic melancholy which is taking hold of the 
civilized races with the decline of belief in a 
beneficent power. For the first time of late 
years he could read as his musings inclined 
him, without any eye to cramming for a pro- 
fession, since the few farming hand-books 
which he deemed it desirable to master oc- 
cupied him but little time. 

He grew away from old associations, and 
saw something new in life and humanity. 
Secondarily, he made close acquaintance 
with phenomena which he had before known 
but darkly —the seasons in their moods; 
morning and evening, night and noon, in 
their temperaments; winds in their several 
dispositions; trees, waters, and clouds, shades 
aud silences, ignes fatui, constellations, and 
the voices of inanimate things. 


The early mornings were still sufficiently 
cool to render a fire acceptable in the large 
room wherein they breakfasted; and it was 
Angel Clare’s custom to sit in the yawning 
chimney-corner during the meal, his cup and 
saucer and plate being placed on a hinged 
bracket at his elbow. ‘The light from the 
long, wide, mullioned window opposite shone 
in upon his nook, and, assisted by a second- 
ary light of cold blue quality which shone 
down the chimney, enabled him to read 
there easily whenever disposed to do so. 
Between Clare and the window was the 
table at which his companions sat, their 
munching profiles rising sharp against the 
panes; while to the rear was the milk-house 
door, through which were visible the rec- 
tangular leads in rows, full to the brim with 
the morning’s milk. At the further end the 
great churn could be seen revolving, and its 
slip-slopping heard—the moving power being 
discernible through the window in the form 
of a spiritless horse walking in a circle and 
driven by a boy. 

For several days after Tess’s arrival, Clare, 
sitting abstractedly reading from some book, 
periodical, or piece of music just come by 
post, hardly noticed that she was present at 
table. She talked so little, and the other 
maids talked so much, that the babble did 
not strike him as possessing a new note, and 
he was ever in the habit of neglecting the 
particulars of an outward scene for the gen- 
eral impression. One day, however, when 
he had been conning one of his music scores, 
and by force of imagination was hearing the 
tune in his head, he lapsed into listlessness, 
and the music sheet rolled to the hearth. He 
looked at the fire of logs, with its one flame 
pirouetting on the top in a dying dance after 
the breakfast cooking and boiling; and it 
seemed to jig to his inward tune; also at the 
two chimney crocks dangling down from 
the crossbar, plumed with. soot which quiv- 
ered to the same melody; also at the half- 
empty kettle whining an accompaniment. 
The conversation at the table mixed in with 
his phantasmal orchestra till he thought: 
‘What a fluty voice one of those milk- 
maids has. I suppose it is the new one.” 
Clare looked round upon her, seated with 
the others. 

She was not looking towards him. Indeed, 
owing to his long silence, his presence in the 
room was almost forgotten. 

‘**] don’t know about ghosts,” she was say- 
ing; ‘‘ but I do know that our souls can be 
made to go outside our bodies when we are 
alive.” 

‘The dairyman turned to her with his mouth 
full, his eyes charged with serious inquiry, 
and his great knife and fork (breakfasts were 
breakfasts here) planted erect on the table, 
like the beginning of a gallows. ‘* What— 
really now? And is it so, maidie?” he said. 

‘A very easy way to feel em go,” con- 
tinued Tess, ‘‘is to lie on the grass at night 
and look straight up at some big bright star; 
and, by fixing your mind upon it, you will 
soon find that you are hundreds and hundreds 
o’ miles away from your body, which you 
don’t seem to want at all.” 

The dairyman removed his hard gaze from 
Tess, and fixed it on his wife. ‘‘ Now that’s 
a rum thing, Christianner—hey? To think 
o’ the miles I’ve vamped o’ nights these last 
thirty year, courting, or trading, or for doc- 
tor, or for nurse, and yet never had the least 
notion o’ that till now.” 

The general attention being drawn to her, 
including that of the dairyman’s pupil, Tess 
flushed, and remarking indifferently that it 
was only a fancy, resumed her break fast. 

Clare continued to observe her. She soon 
finished her eating, and baving a conscious- 
ness that Clare was regarding her, began to 
trace imaginary patterns on the table-cloth 
with her forefinger with the gaucherie of a 


domestic animal that perceives itself to be 
watched. 

‘‘ What a genuine daughter of nature that 
milkmaid is!” he said to himself. 

And then he seemed to discern in her some- 
thing that was familiar, something which car- 
ried him back into a joyous and unforeseeing 
past, before the necessity of taking thought 
had made the heavens gray. He concluded 
that he had beheld her before; where he could 
not tell. A casual encounter during some 
country ramble it certainly bad been, and he 
was not greatly curious about it. But the 
circumstance was sufficient to lead him to 
select Tess in preference to the other pretty 
milkmaids when he wished to contemplate 
contiguous womankind. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. 
BY AGNES B. ORMSBEE. 
III.—UNDERLYING ALL. 


\ HEN the house-keeper has bought, built, 

or hired her house, after due consider- 
ation of the family needs and tastes, and 
after careful examination of the locality 
and construction of the chosen home, her 
earliest attention should be directed to the 
cellar, as that part of the home which is 
most often neglected, and where order and 
convenience combined add no small amount 
to the comfort and healthfulness of all parts 
of the house, 

The arrangement of the cellar takes time 
and attention rather than any great outlay 
of money. The windows should first be 
seen to. A stuffy, unventilated cellar, full 
of dead air, is an abomination. The win- 
dows should be so hung that they can be 
removed from the inside, and during all but 
the extreme winter inonths should be taken 
out, and even then in mild days they should 
be opened in the niddle of the day. The 
outside of the windows should be protected 
by galvanized wire window-hetling, costing 
two and a half cents the square foot. A 
heavier, coarser-meshed quality can be used 
instead, if great strength is desired. This 
quality costs six cents the square foot. 
The hatchways of city houses are trouble- 
some in cold weather. Both the rear and 
front hatchways admit a great deal of wind 
during the winter, in spite of the wooden 
covers that are fitted to them, and make the 
kitchen and dining-room floors draughty and 
cold. This can be remedied by covering the 
iron grating over each hatchway with several 
folds of old carpeting or furniture sacking, 
and then fitting the cover down tightly. 
The hatchway on the sunny side of the 
house must be frequently opened for air. 
The cellar ceiling and walls should be thor- 
oughly whitewashed, two heavy coats being 
enough. 

All city cellars, and many in the country 
towns and villages, are cemented, which un- 
der most conditions is the safest and clean- 
est flooring. But in the country, where the 
ground is not poisoned from leakages of 
sewers or the foul gases of cesspools, and 
where, yet farther, the ground is dry and 
sandy, a cellar bottom of well-beaten earth 
is not unwholesome, and has a mysterious 
capacity for keeping fruits and vegetables 
beyond that of cemented cellars. Such a 
cellar should have boards for walks to bins, 
barrels, and cupboard, to keep the house 
mother from fretting over the dirt *‘ tracked 
up.” If these boards are occasionally turned 
over when swept, there will be no trouble 
from dampness or ‘‘saw bugs.” Raising 
them up slightly from the ground by inch 
cleats nailed to the under side of the boards 
is another and better method. 

In a cellar where there is a furnace, it is a 
great help to household management to have 
a portion of the cellar divided from the fur- 
nace portion by a tight board partition, with 
a padlocked door opening into it. The 
boards used may be rough and cheap, cost- 
ing two cents a foot; but the partition must 
be tight, so as not to admit the warm air 
from the furnace. Under ordinary circum- 
stances the expense need not be over ten 
dollars, and in many cases even less. 

In this cold cellar the vegetables and ap- 
ples, butter and preserves, may be kept, and 
even in the city the uncomfortable habit of 
living from hand to mouth might be changed 
to a great degree. Here the time-honored 
vinegar barrel or keg may have its place, 
giving out its supply of ‘‘ pure cider” vinegar 
whenever needed. Near by should be the 
swinging shelf and cupboard, and the old- 
time feeling of plenty and comfort, which 
the memory of the well-filled cellars of coun- 
try homes always brings, would return to 
the household. 

It is convenient and desirable in a perma- 
nent home to have bins built for the various 
vegetables and fruits. But in homes that 
are ours only by virtue of a lease, barrels or 
boxes answer the purpose, and at the same 
time are kept ready for use in the next fam- 
ily flight. ‘The cover of each box should be 
carefully saved, the long nails having been 
drawn out and placed behind the box, where 
they can easily be found. Boxes are better 
than barrels for this use, because they are more 
shallow and the vegetables can be spread over 
a wider surface, enabling decaying or poor 
specimens to be more easily seen and re- 
moved. Boxes, barrels, firkins, or stone jars 
ought never to be set directly on the cellar 
bottom. They should be put on bricks, 
stones, or small pieces of board; a brick at 
each corner being enough to balance any 
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large box. This makes it easier to move in 
cleaning or to handle these boxes, and the 
little air passage beneath prevents any serious 
gathering of dampness or decaying of the 
wood. 

Every cellar should have one swinging 
shelf, stoutly hung by supports at the four 
corners, nailed to the fluor joists above. It 
can be made a double or single shelf, three 
feet wide and eight feet long, but must be 
strongly fastened, lest the house-keeper some 
day hear an ominous crash, later to find her 
precious jars of fruit, her pies and cookies, 
all hopelessly mingled on the cellar bottom 
and full of broken glass, 

A cupboard which can stand securely on 
the cellar floor, and which is closed by a door, 
is better for the canned or preserved fruit, 
the jellies, jams, and bottled pickles; for such 
are like evil men, preferring darkness rather 
than light. Pickles, both sweet and sour, in 
any quantity, can more safely and easily be 
kept in small stone crocks, and can be set in 
orderly rows about the cellar bottom. The 
wood, usually pine, for the cupboard and 
swinging shelf will not cost a great deal, the 
principal expense being the day’s work of 
a carpenter. Occasionally the housewife’s 
husbaud is that rare being “‘ a bandy man,” 
and can construct these conveniences him- 
self, which is, of course, all the better for the 
family purse. 

A wire cupboard is wellnigh indispensable. 
It is built exactly like a double swinging 
shelf. There should be double frame doors 
on one side, hung to open outward, fastening 
with a button. Then the back and doors 
should be covered with galvanized wire fly 
netting. This vetting will not rust, and such 
a cupboard will last a lifetime. Five to six 
feet is a good length for this cupboard, and 
one foot and a balf for the width. The cust 
should not exceed five dollars, and can be 
lessened if the housewife will buy the netting 
and tack it on herself. Even common cotton 
mosquito bar will do, but it will have to be 
renewed yearly. Here, in summer weather, 
the cold roasts or uncooked meats can stand 
Without harm. Here the bread, which would 
mould in the kitchen pantry, will keep sweet 
and moist, and the milk and vegetables, which 
the ice-chest is often too crowded to hold, 
will keep fresh and crisp in the cool, chan- 
ging, flyless air. 

A small box of sand is admirable to keep 
celery in, and should take its place beside the 
other boxes. The sand should be renewed 
yearly, and every decaying or vagrant stalk 
should be carefully picked out. A small 
Stove crock or butter tirkin filled with brine 
(‘strong enough to float an egg,” was our 
grandmother's safe rule) should be ready, 
into which the small pieces of salt pork from 
the butcher’s should always be dropped, and 
weighed down with a clean stone or earthen 
plate. 

The cellar in city houses has often to serve 
not alone in its proper capacity, but also as 
wood-shed and attic. Nothing should be 
kept in the cold cellar but food. A bin to 
hold the coal should be strongly built in the 
furnace part of the cellar, and near the hatch 
way or coal-hole, that the coal may be thrown 
directly into it. A small section of the walls 
of the bin should be made of movable boards 
in order to get at the coal. A scoop shovel 
for shovelling the coal should be bought, and 
will cost sixty-five cents. A small iron shovel 
is equally necessary for filling the scuttles, 
and will cost forty cents. A couple of big 
nails driven into the bin posts, on which to 
hang these shovels, will save the annoyance 
so often endured when a carelessly dropped 
shovel has been forgotten and buried by the 
coming of the next load of coal. 

The same disposition should be made of 
the axe or hatchet for splitting wood and kind- 
lings. Two nails or a strap of leather fast- 
ened to a post will keep a sixty-five-cent 
hatchet always at hand, and preserve at the 
same time its temper and that of its user. 
A thick piece of floor joist should always be 
provided to chop kindlings on, that the ce- 
ment floor may not be ruined. Furnace 
ashes should never be emptied in the cellar, 
but put into barrels or boxes outside the 
house, as is done with the ashes from stoves. 

When the cellar must be used for storage 
purposes, only things of actual value and 
possible usefulness should be kept. Any- 
thing that is worn out or has been succeeded 
by an article of greater helpfulness should be 
thrown or given away. If an article is 
broken, but can be mended and reused, let 
the mending be done before it is stored 
away. The cellar is a poor attic at best; 
but when it must be so used, let every article 
be well tied up in stout wrapping-paper, fur 
niture sacking, or bits of old carpet. Then 
hang everything possible, from the unused 
baby-carriuge to a tin pail, from the beams 
of the ceiling, with nails, screws, and strong 
cords. Discretion should be used not to 
hang articles in the pathway to the furnace, 
the bins, or the cold cellar. When this 
hanging has been well done, the comfort of 
sweeping and examining the cellar without 
having to handle and move things not iu 
actual use will be speedily felt. When sta 
tionary tubs are not built in the kitchen the 
movable tubs have to be kept carefully that 
they do not dry up and fall to pieces, and 
should be turned bottom up on the celiar 
floor away from the furnace. These tubs 
and their companion scrubbing-pails might 
be put in the cold cellar. The safest light 
to carry to the cellar where there is no gas 
jet is the old-fashioned sperm candle in a 
broad-bottomed tin candlestick. 
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Fig. 5.—Back or STRIPED 
Woo. CosrumeE, Fie. 3 


Summer Toilettes. 
See illustrations on page 649. 
6 by graceful dress illus- 
trated in Fig. 1 is of light 
beige crépon and moss green 
silk, trimmed with gold gal- 
Joon and silk embroidery in 
many shades of green and 
red. The fourreau skirt of 
crépon, lined with taffeta silk 
of the same shade, has two 
side panels of embroidered 
silk, and a narrow flounce of 
the same at the foot gathered 
on cords. The habit-basque 
of crépon is laid in four pleats 
on each side of the front, and 
opens on a vest of the em- 
broidery and plain green silk. 
The sleeves are of moss green 
silk trimmed with a band of 
embroidery. The embroidery 
is set lengthwise on the front, 
sides, and back of the basque, 
or coat frill. Round hat of 
light straw trimmed with pink 
roses and white lace. Mastic 
gloves. Changeable red and 
green silk parasol. Patent- 
leather shoes. 
Fig. 2 shows the bodice of 
a watering-place toilette of 
maize bengaline. It is cut in 
the shape of a corselet, the 
front of which is embroidered 
in gold and studded with to- 
paz cabochons. The top is 
filled out with a guimpe of 
yellowish lace, gathered to a 
full ruche at the neck. The 
full lace sleeves terminate in 
a frill at the elbow, and a lace 
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Fig. 3—Srrirep Woo. Costume. 
[See Fig. 5.] 
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Fig. 2.—Bopick ror AFTERNOON TOILETTE. 





Fig. 4.—CHANGEABLE SiLK AND Lace Dress. 
[See Fig. 6, Page 649. | 


ruffle droops from under the 
lower edge of the bodice. 

The beach dress of red- 
striped white wool shown in 
Fig. 3 has a skirt which is 
slightly drawn up on the hips, 
and has straight back breadths 
that are hooked up under a 
chou on the back of the short 
bodice, as shown in Fig. 5 
The fronts of the bodice are 
cut in rounded jacket shape, 
opening with notched revers 
on a vest of fine-spotted red 
foulard. The sleeves are very 
full, and droop over close high 
cuffs. 

Black dotted lace with cord 
ed edges and black and gold 
changeable taffeta are com 
bined in the dress of which 
two views are given in Figs. 
4and 6. Around the bottom 
of the skirt is a lace ruffle, 
headed by a puff whith is 
made of a band of similar lace 
with the notched edge turned 
up for a heading; the lace is 
studded with small ribbon 
bows. The short corsage is 
covered with lace, and length- 
ened by a coat skirt formed 
of a deep lace flounce; a 
draped plastron is in the front, 
and it is striped with bands of 
narrow jet galloon. The silk 
sleeves have lace puffs looped 
with ribbons on the shoulders. 

The black Chantilly lace 
cape, Fig. 7, is ornamented 
with astole of black silk with 
jet-embroidered ends finished 
with tassels; a slender band 
to match extends down from 
the shoulders, which are sur- 
mounted by a full lace ruche. 

Fig. 8 is a dress of white 
foulard striped and figured in 
heliotrope, and relieved by 
heliotrope velvet. It is made 
in princesse form, with side 
fronts of velvet prolonged in 
narrow panels to the foot of 
the skirt, and between them a 
gathered plastron crossed by 
a velvet belt at the waist, and 
a slightly draped skirt front 
cut in leaf points at the foot. 
The full sleeves are gathered 
to close velvet cuffs, and a 
high velvet collar confines a 
chiffon frill. The foundation 
skirt is separate, and is faced 
with velvet where the notched 
front rests on it. 

White French challi with 
blue corn-flowers is the mate- 
rial of the dress Fig. 9. The 
skirt opeus on a front of corn- 
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flower blue bengaline, with 
chevrons of beaded galloon at 
the foot. The bodice is a 
notched corselet of bengaline 
edged with galloon, from 
which emerges a full guimpe 
of challi, gathered to a benga- 
line collar, the drooping sleeves 
being also gathered to a ben- 
galine cuff. 


BLESSING THE SEA AT 
ETRETAT. 
See illustration on page 641. 


A, SCHRION DAY at Etre- 
i tat, near Havre, was 
marked by the usual religious 
ceremony peculiar to this an- 
cient town of Normandy. Two 
centuries ago a small river 
flowed down the narrow valley 
that here breaks the continu- 
ity of the high chalk cliffs be- 
tween Havre and Dieppe. A 
violent storm from the north- 
west on Ascension-day, 1690, 
sent the sea far up this gully, 
and submerged the small fish- 
ing-town which nestled on its 
steep slopes; but the waves 
left behind them a memorial 
of their power in the shape of 
a shingle bank, which has 
served ever since as a bulwark 
against their incursions; and 
every year since that memo- 
rable flood, on Ascension-day, 
the clergy of Etretat walk in 
procession from the church 
to the beach, and there bless 
the sea, and bid it respect 
its present boundaries. The 
river which formerly flowed 
through the narrow valley, 
and turned a few water-mills 
on its way down, has now van- 
ished altogether; it has dived 
down under the gravelly soil 
and now filters through the 
shingle, between high and low 
water mark, at a place where 
washer-women congregate to 
ply their trade, both by day 
and by night; for the tide that 
‘waits for no man” waits not 
for Etretat washer-women, and 


Hi 


Fig. 6.—CHANGEABLE SILK AND LACE Dress. 


{See Fig. 4, Page 648. ] 
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the springs in the shingle can be used only 
when the tide is low. 

Either in consequence of this ‘‘ Benedic- 
tion of the Sea” every Ascension-day, or 
from some other cause more in consonance 
with modern scientific ideas, the configura- 
tion of the shore has not altered for two hun- 
dred years; and a thriving watering-place 
has sprung up on the site which two cen- 
turies ago had been sorely buffeted by the 
waves. Crowds of devout people from the 
town and from the neighboring villages, and, 
mingled with them, mere ‘‘ curiosity - mon- 
gers,” eager to hear and see something new, 
come to Etretat on this day to witness the 
imposing ceremony. 

At 9.30 a.m. the procession leaves the 
chureh, preceded by the beadle, in cocked 
hat, red stockings, gold-lace, red breeches, 
and all the appurtenances of his office. Be- 
hind him are carried a silver crucifix and the 
banner of the ‘‘Sacré Coeur.” Then follow 
the children of the infant schools, mar- 
shalled by Sisters of Charity. After them 
comes a banner of white silk with an em- 
broidered image of the Virgin Mary, and be- 
hind this banner a troop of young girls, all 
dressed in white. Next comes the standard 
of the Sailors’ Mutual Society, bearing the 
inscription ‘‘ Aimons-nous, Aidons-nous,” 
and behind it weather-beaten old tars. In 
the wake of them is borne a gold crucifix, 
followed by the church officials, sacristans, 
acolytes, clergy (in gorgeous vestments), and 
last of all, the curé, in his richly embroidered 
chasuble. 

When the procession, singing canticles on 
its march, has reached the shore, the curé 
and his clergy walk down to the rippling 
waves. After chanting some Latin prayers, 
the curé takes the crucifix from the hands of 
oue of the acolytes and holds it forward so 
that the handle may dip into the rushing-up 
wave. He then takes the ‘‘ goupillon,” or 
asperging-brush, and simulating with it the 
sign of the cross, he sprinkles holy-water into 
the sea. This being done, the blessing is 
pronounced, the band strikes up a march, 
and the procession returns to church to com- 
plete there the Ascension-day service. The 
military band takes an important part in this 
mass, and very grand is the effect of the 
brass instruments in the echoing walls of the 
old Norman church. Then the words ‘‘ Ite, 
missa est,” uttered or chanted by the curé, 
tell the congregation, ‘“You may go; the mass 
is said,” and at once a lively tune speeds 
the worshippers and sight-seers home to 
their dinners. 

Ascension-day, thus religiously begun, 
ends in merrymaking, in watching the fun 
of the fair. The French are a light-hearted 
people, and prone to pass rapidly from one 
extreme to another of the gamut of the emo- 
tions; they cannot preserve an attitude of 
gravity beyond the hours of morning mass; 
heaviness may endure with them for a morn- 
ing, but joy cometh in the afternoon. 





Fig. 7.—Lace Cape. 
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ARCHERY. 

See illustration on double page 
bya antiquity of archery is 
probably greater than that 
of any other of the many 
sports which to-day are doing 
much for womankind in point 
of health and recreation. Pos 
sibly the very reason it is not 
more generally popular is be- 
cause itis ‘‘ as old as the hills,” 
and variety is the order of the 
day If the popularity of 
archery were in proportion to 
its merits, none would exceed 
it in number of devotees 
eally there is no form of 
sport quite so peculiarly fitted 
for the gentler sex, and why 
they don’t go in for it more is 
hard tosay. In England there 
are clubs without numbe1 
while those who indulge with 
in the confines of their own 
lawns are legion. It was about 
1878 when the spirit of arch 
ery came upon us here in all 
its fulness, end for a time, par 
ticularly along in the eightie s, 
it flourished after the most 
approved English pattern—a 
national association was form 
ed and championships given 
but in recent years somehow 
or another we hear very little 
of archery. Now and again 
we re ad that women are le an- 
ing toward something more 
manly,” and are going in 
for shooting and fishing 
Really the fact of the matter 
is that women have so many 
things nowadays which they 
Want to take “up and each 
makes such demands on their 
time, that of a necessity there 
must be pe riods of inac tivity 





for some of the fads In the 
mean time archery, like lawn 
tennis, is becoming establish 


ed on a firm basis. We don't 
see so much of it in public as 
we did during the time of its 
beom, but a trip through the 
country would reveal hun 
dreds and hundreds of lawns 
with an archery range. One 
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of these days it will come before the public 
again, have its turn in the giddy whirl of 
popularity, and then give way to another 
ephemeral idol; but all the time it is steadily 
growing. To those who take up archery 
sincerely there is no sport which to such an 
extent gives pleasure to mind and matter. 
The study of archery is the study of an an- 
cient literature, enriched by many fine sug- 
gestions from the sport. The ancient Egyp- 
tians, Scythians, Parthians, Persians, Greeks, 
Romans—all were expert bowmen, and had 
their traditions. Together they make a 
study so interesting that one must love the 
sport for the sake of its lineage. To become 
skilful with the bow requires patience, steadi- 
ness, and a great deal of practice, and in no 
game is it so necessary to have the finest of 
implements. Your bow should be of the 
very best wood and make. Experts prefer 
yew wood, because of its lightness, tough- 
ness, and elasticity, but it has the disadvan- 
tage of being extremely sensitive to the heat, 
and if Jeft in a hot sun is likely to lose some 
of its spring. On this account most archers 
use lancewood, which is very hard. Of the 
American woods, mulberry and Osage orange 
are the best two, and indeed are very good. 
The most important part of the outfit, how- 
ever, and the one to which the novice gives 
least attention, is the arrow. Many store- 
keepers will attempt to persuade you into 
buying a home-made article, ‘‘ cheap, and just 
as good,” they assure you; but have none of 
it. The target arrow must be absolutely 
true, and so skilfully fashioned that no cheap 
workman can hope to equal it. When you 
are thus equipped, fortify yourself with some 


good instruction on archery, and don’t get 
. | 


impatient if you fail to score a bull’s-eye at 
once. It takes time to become expert, but 
you will reap enough pleasure to repay you. 


BEACH COSTUME FROM 
WORTH. 
See illustration on front page. 


fer youthful costume, for the sea-side 
or for general country wear, is made of 
light beige-colored cloth trimmed with brick 
red cloth and gold gimp. The belted waist 
is partly covered in front with red cloth in 
foids that extend upward to form a high 
collar, and opens on a chemisette of cream 
white crape. An inner crape collar, folded 
like an old-fashioned stock, is attached to the 
chemisette. The pointed belt with pendants 
is of gilt. Brandebourgs of gilt are set on 
the front, and gold braid trims the red collar. 
The sleeves have red cuffs with white inner 
cuffs. The straight skirt has a border of red 
cloth in folds. A white straw sailor hat is 
trimmed with maize-colored ribbon. The 
shoes are of russet-leather. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


** Bive-Grass.”—Bubies six months to a year old 
wear white stockings and shoes of soft chamois-skin, 
like moccasins, or else little buttoned boots of white 
or light tan-colored kid. They wear white nainsook 
dresses alike in winter and summer. 

C. A. R.—After the death of a brother it is custom- 
ary to decline invitations and refrain from visiting for 
six months, but there is no fixed rule about such mat- 


ters. 

Mus. H. M.—To have the second dress very different 
from the first, make a round yoke shirred in five rows 
about the neck; then put three or foar rows of shir- 
ring around the waist, aud face a belt beneath. Have 
very full sleeves shirred at the wrist, and edged with 
a tiny ruffle aud warrow Valenciennes. Edge the neck 
to match. 





MKS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It svothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[ Adv.) 





* Karivea, the delicious !”— Have you tried this 
fashionable toilet-water? Do so at ouce.—{Adv.] 
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from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 


a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 


admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Zatest U. S. Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 


(SD cwe of tre TEETH 


Sy 
(hy is of great importance. 
sb Z To secure a perfect 
dentifrice 

















7 should be your aim. 
Test 


deliciously flavored 


Rusifoam 


Sample vial mailed free. 
Address 


pE. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 








DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING. 





Its fragrance is thatof the opening buds of Spring. 
Once used you will have no other. 
If your dealer doesn’t hoop 3 send 10c in 
stamps for a sample bottle to 


JAS .S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
SHANDON BELLS; the only Toilet Soap 


The Liebig COMPANY 


Have for twenty-five years been putting 
up the famous product which stirred med- 
ical circles when first invented and given to 
the world by the renowned chemist, Justus 
von Liebig. Their 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


is known around the world, and inas lately 
been carried into “ Darkest Africa” by Stan- 
ley. It is unapproachable for purity, flavor, 
and beneficial effects. As Bexr Tea, de- 
licions and refreshing. Indispensable in 
Improved and Economic Cuokery. 





Genuine of 
with hs “ Justus 
signature von Liebig 
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3° 
‘RACE POWDER |s 
GP SOSTON-B. LEVY. =wass—|2 
Ree Refined 
From the charming little CINDERELLA in the 


“CRYSTAL SLIPPER.” 
Boston Turatre, Oct. 4, 1888. 
Ben Levy, Exq., 34 West Sr. 
N all my travels I have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACK POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
I have used it for the past 10 years, and can safely 
advise all ladies to use no other. Sincerely yours, 
MARGUERITE FISH. 
The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 
verfect toilet preparation in use. It purifies and 
eautities the complexion. Mailed to any address on 
receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 
Freuch Perfumers, 34 West 8t., Boston, Mass. 


TWO BOOKS OF TRAVEL 


BY 


AMERICAN WOMEN. 


IN JAPAN. 





Jinrikisha Days in Japan. By ELiza 
RUHAMAH ScrpMorE. _ Illustrated. 
pp. x., 386. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $2 oo. 

A more than usually interesting volume of 
travel in Japan. The author sees well and de- 
scribes admirably. Her descriptions are con- 
cise and clear, and give chapters that almost 


| make the reader feel as if he knows the people 


| described. 





No book has given the reader a 
better insight into the inner life of these inter- 
. . Aside from the admirable 
style of the author, the book has its largest 


esting people. 


value in its well-authorized facts regarding the 
home life of the Japanese people.—Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, 


AROUND THE WORLD. 


A Flying Trip Around the World. By 
ELIZABETH BISLAND. With Portrait. 
pp. 206. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. 





Notwithstanding the remarkably short time 


| in which the journey was accomplished, Miss 


3island managed to see a great deal, and, with 
of an_ intelligent 
woman, to gather a large budget of information. 


the quick comprehension 


In these pages she tells her interesting story in 
the clear, simple, modest manner which is char- 
acteristic of her. It is a charming little book, 
which everybody will read with interest, and 
not without some measure of instruction.— 
Christian at Work, N.Y. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 

(i The above works will be sent by Harrer & 
Brotuers, postpaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. 
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Thoroughly cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pureand harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 
pt 
- ¥. 


Sold by all Dealers or mailed on vn of 
NEW KODAKS 
. 


Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, 
“You press the 





button, 


we do the rest.” 





Seven New Styles and Sizes 
ALL Loapen with Tyansparent Films, 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers, 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





| REFRESHING and INVIGORATING. 
(‘THE CROWN 
LAVENDER 





“ge, PERSONAL BEAUTY 


ACQUIRE and RETAIN IT. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
Develop the Form; to Increase or 
Reduce Flesh ; to Colorand Restore 
the Hair, Brows and Lashes, and to 
Beautify the Complexion, A book of 

s interest toevery lady, Mailed (sealed) 
for 6 cents, to pay postage. It contains many hints, testi- 
monials and valuable receipts (easily prepared at homc), 
and shows how to obtain free samples of Cosmetics. 

MADAME LAUTIER, 124 West 23d St., New York City, 


Prof. 1. HUBERT’S 


ALVINA CREAM 


For oaetiGring she Complexion. 
‘an, Sunburn, Pimples, Liver 
Not covering, but remov- 
restoring the com. 
. For sale at your Drug- 
id on receipt of price—5Oc. 


, or sent 
Prof. |. HUBERT, TOLEDO, OHIO. 
Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. 














_, FACIAL BLEMISHES 

The largest establishment in the world for the 
treatment of the skin and scalp, eczema, moles, 
warts, superfluous hair, birthmarks. cancer, 
hare-lip, moth, freckles, pimples, wrinkles, red 
nose, red veins, oily skin, acne, blackheads, 
barber's itch, scars, pittings, powder marks, 
facial development, etc. Consultation free 
at office or by letter. 128 page book on 
Dermatology and Beauty sent (sealed) for 10c. 
e “JOHN H. WOODBURY, 








125 W. 42d St., N. Y. City. 


WOODBURY FACIAL SOAP— 
FOR THE SKIN, SCALP AND COM. 
PLEXION. The result or 20 years’ experience 
as a Dermatologist. Unequalled as a remedy 
for Eczema, Scald Head, Itching of the Scaip, 
Dandruff, Red, Rough or Oily Skin, Discolora- 
tions, Pimples, Flesh Worms, Blackheads, 
Perspiration Odors, Ugly Complexion, etc. 
Indispensable as a toilet article, and sure pre- 
ventive of all skin and scalp diseases. 


At Drugvists, or by mail. Price 50c. 





PISOS CURE FOR 






Best Cough Medicine. Recommended by Physicians. 
Cures where all else fails. Pleasant and agreeable to the 
taste. Children take it without objection. By druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 












FREE 















TO BOYS AND GIRLS UNDER-18 


Gl WITHOUT ONE CENT OF MONEY. Gm 


and run on hardened steel cone bearings, adjustable to wear; geared to 46 inches; detach- 
able cranks; four to five inches throw; frame finel f 

h machineis supplied with too]bag, wrench and oiler, Equalin quality to those sold 

on the market for $45.00, We have both bovs’and girle’ styles. If you want one write at 

o WESTERN PEARL (0.. 308 Dearborn ° 












enameled, with nickel trimmings, 


St.. Chicago, Tl. Mention this pa 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 











CORNELL'S BENZOIN 
COSMETIC SOAP. 


Best Skin and Complexion Soap in 
the World. Price, 25c. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
m CHAS. E. CORNELL, P. 0. Box 2148, New York, 
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VERY HUMOR OF THE SKIN AND SCALP 
‘4 of infancy and childhood, whether torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching, burning, scaly, crusted, pimply, or 
blotchy, with loss of hair, and every impurity of the 
blood, whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is 


speedily, permanently, and economically cured by the 
Curiwura Remepvixs, consisting of Curtoura, the 
reat Skin Cure, Curiouna Soap, an exquisite Skin 
-urifier and Beautifier, aud Cotioura Resotvent, the 
new Blood and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor 
Remedies, when the best physicians and all other rem- 
edies fail. Parents, save your children years of mental 
and physical suffering. Begin now. Delay» are dan- 
geronus. Cures made in childhood are permanent, 
Sold everywhere. -rice, Curiouna, 50c.; Soar, 
25c.; Rxsorvenr, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and 
Chemical Cor oration, Boston, Massa. 
Send for “ How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases. , 


B@- Baby’s Skin and Scalp purified and beau- -@® 
az tifled by Curioura Soap. “ea 





Kidney Pains, Backache, and Muscular Rheu- 
matism Selhoved in one minute by the celebrated 
Curtovna Anti-Patn Plaster. 
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The Uncle of an Angel, and Other Stories. 


By Tuomas A. Janvier, Author of “ The Aztec 


Treasure House,” &c. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 
Il. 
A Man’s Conscience. A Novel. By Avery 
MacAtpine. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 50. 


Ill. 

Tales of Two Countries. By ALrexanper 
Kretianp. Translated from the Norwegian 
by Wittiam Arcuer. An Introduction by 
H. H. Boyesen. With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 00. (In the “Odd Number 
Series.”’) 


Iv. 

Dally. A Novel, By Maria Lovtse Poot. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
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Literary Industries. By Husext Hows Ban- 
crort. With Sveel-plate Portrait. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 
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Farming. By R. K. Monxrrrrick. Iilustra- 
tiuus by A. B. Frost, printed in tint. 8vo, 
Embossed Cover, $1 50. (Jn a Boz.) 
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Tales from Scottish History. In Prose and 
Verse. Selected from the Works of Standard 
Authors. Edited, with Notes, by Wittiam J. 
Roire, Litt.D. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 50 
cents. ‘ English Classics for School Reading.” 
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St. Katherine’s by the Tower. 
By Watrer Besant.  Ilustrated. 
Cloth, $1 25; 8vo, ges 60 cents. 


A Novel. 
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12mo, 


The Right eenie William Ewart 


Gladstone. By Georae W. E. Russeiy. With | 
Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$1 25. (In the Series,“ The Queen’s Prime 
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Sir Robert Peel, by Justin McCartuy. $1 00. 

Lord Melbourne, by Henny Dunckiny. $1 00. 
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Jinrikisha Days in Japan. By Exiza R. 
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Uahappy Loves of Men of Genius. By 
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A Group of Noble Dames. By Tuomas Har- 
py. With Illustrations, Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
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Romain Kalbris. The Adventures of a Run- 
away by Land and Sea. By HEcToR MALor. 
Translated by MARY J. SERRANO. 

A Group of Noble Dames. By THomaAs 
Harpy. With Illustrations. 75 cents. 
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WILLIAM BLACK. 50 cents. 

My Danish Sweetheart. A Novel. 
CLARK RuSSELL. _ Illustrated. 

St. Katherine’s by the Tower. A Novel. 
By WALTER BESANT. Illustrated. 60 cents. 

An Old Maid’s Love. A Dutch Tale told 
in English, By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 45 
cents. 


50 cents. 


By W. 


60 cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt v | 
price. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


HAWKEIE 


The LEADING all-around Camera 


Uses regular Dry Plates which are sold everywhere, or Trans- 
parent Film for 25 to 100 Pictures without reloading. 
WE DEVELOP AND FINISH THE PICTURES WHEN DESIRED. 
Boston, Mass., also makers-of the 
208 State St., 
Trade Agents, New York. 


THE BLAIR CAMERA CO., 
and — hte ge roe Apparatus. 
ce ANTHO 

Also sold | by all Dealers in Photo Goods. 


Branches: 


Chicago. 





ASK. YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 


COLORS EXQUISITE 
SURFACE LIKE PORCELARL 


ENAMEL 


Fo beautifying and decorating the home it has no 











equal. 

wood, wicker, metal, glass, earthen ware, etc. 
in self-opeving tins ready for immediate use. 
in every color, shade, and tint. 
60 cts., Tinlets, 20 cts. 

Testimonials received from H. I. M. the Empress 
ov Geemany, H. M. the Queen oF Swepen, the Mar- 
OnutONESS OF SaLispuRy, Countess or Loupoun, Count- 
vas OF Norsury, Countess or Ferurus, and Visoount- 
88 OF CLIFDEN ; also nsed at SANDRINGHAM, the resi- 
dence of H. R. H. Prinog or Waxes. 

Aspinatu’s Enetisu Enamer. was awarded the first 
prize medal at Paris in 1889, and the only gold medal 
at Edinburgh in 1890. Beware of worthless imitations. 


Wholesale Depot for the United States, 
384 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


DIECKERHOFF, RAFFLOER & C0, 


For interior decoration, suitable for 
Pat up 

Made 
Prices, by mail, Tins, 





“VERY lady knows some 
of the ways RIBBONS 
can be used; you may 

learn more about them, with- 
out cost, by writing for a list 
of particulars on the sub- 
ject. Address 


“FAIR & SQUARE,” 


65 Greene St., New York. 


BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


72 in., White and Cream ; 52 in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 
BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 
J.R. LEESON & CO,, Sole Importers, 
295 Church St., N. x. Boston 


NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
by Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. W bis. 
pers heard. Successful when all remedies 


fall. Bold only by F. Hiscox ,853 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of proof REE 




















Prices P15 {) $50. 
918 Arch St., Phila. 
Send for the Hawk-Eye Booklet. 
Irish Flax 
T HF R E ADS 
FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD. PURPOSE 
Awarded Gold Medal and Diploma, 1890, Mass. Chari- 
Excellence in Strength and Finish.” 

For Lace Making, Crocheting, 
Linen Flosses in all Shades and Sizes 
The Best Results in Fancy Work secured with 

ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
INSIST UPON HAVING IT. 


KAMARET, 
LADIES BARBOUR’S 
1784. 
table Mechanics’ Association Fair, for “ Superior 
High Art Embroidery. 
BARBOUR'S LINEN THREADS, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





Address any of our} gend 10 Gents in Stamps for 
BI cn te BARBOUR'S 
D r 8 q 
Chicago, ™F Prize Needle-work Series,” 
Philadelphia, preety 
St. Louis, a "7 
‘San cisco, |COBtaining 24 liberal cash prizes. 
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All First-Class Retailers Sell Them. 


Olbiear 
a 


Guaranteed to wear a lifetime. 


THE SPECIALTY OF THE 


OlBleachLinenC€o. 


RANDALSTOWN, IRELAND. 


Towels, 





Towelling, Diapers, Pillow, Em- 
broidery, Art Linen, etc. 


TRADE ¢¢ Old Bleach) ’ 


On every Towel and Yard of Goods, War- 
rants them to Wear. 


Wholesale Branch for U.S. A., 


GEO. RIGGS, $9 Franklin St., New York. 


Haviland China at First Hands, 


’ 
MARK 





| some 




















IN SHEER INDIA LINONS 


got NO eROVe 
CROCK 7 LAWNS & BATISTE v ® 
O® Exot PRINTED EFFECTS Wa snin? 


WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST 
SUCCESS! PARIS. 


We are happy to inform our lady readers that all the 
great Paris dressmakers, without exception, 





praise the 
excellency of the form as well as the elegance of the Corsets, 
which are Mmes. DE VERTUS sceurs’ exclusive property, 
and particularly the leather Corsets made in various col- 
ors. ‘This leather is specially prepared for that firm. It 
is not indispensable for the lady to be present in order to 
obtain a perfectly fitting Corset. It suffices to send by 
letter addressed to Mesdames DE VERTUS sceurs, 12 
Rue Auber, Paris, the measures taken on the lady en- 
tirely dressed: Size round the waist—Size round the 





chest and back taken under the arms—Size round the kiye 


RIDE of the WES 


BLEACHED MUSLIN. 


Unequalled in quality, and free from all chemicals in- 
jurious to the fabric. 
Ladies’ Underwear. 
brand, and take no substitute. 


Manufactured with great care for 
In purchasing garments, ask for this 








This muslin is for sale by all leading wholesale and re- 
tail dry-goods dealers in the United States in 36 inch, also 
for pillow cases in 41 and 45 inch widths. 





in the Spring. 


such ‘tree. 
(P.O. Box 2494.) 





3. 


This is the Clasp, wherever found, 
That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around. 


GOFF'S 
BRAID. 


’ 
ROOZEN’S DUTCH BULBS 
For Fall, ’91, and Spring, ’92, Planting. 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, NARCISSUS, LILIES, CROCUS, RANUNCULUS, IRIS, AMARYLLIS, 
GLOXINIAS, PAONIES, DELPHIMUMS, GLADIOLI. DAHLIAS, ETC., ETC., 
IN THOUSANDS OF VARIETIES, NEW AND OLD. 
#7 The flowers that cheer the homes in the Winter months when most needed: 
that, planted out-doors in the Fall, are among the first to show their exquisite beauties 


The most extensive catalogue of the above and all new and rare bulbs and bulbous 
plants is published by the famous growers ANT. ROOZEN & SON, OVERVEEN (near 
Haarlem), HOLLAND. (Established 18382.) 
invited to apply to the undersigned sole agent for our Fall. 1591 (combined with Spring, 
1892), Catalogue, more complete than ever before, which we take pleasure in se nding to 
J. TER KUILE, Sole American Agent, 

Mention Harper's Bazar. 
Ga Our own Book on Cultivation for 40c., or free with orders exceeding 


All intending purchasers are respectfully 


33 Broadway, New York City. 
ten dollars, 


oo 
20 
23 
Po 





PRIESTLEY’S CAMEL HAIR CLOTHS 


They are stamped every five yards, on the under side of the selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name 


(B. Priestley & Co.) in Gilt letters. 


Unless so stamped they are not genuine. 


Every yard guaranteed. 


They are for sale by the principal dealers throughout the United States, and in New York City by 


Jas. MoCrexry & Co., 


are made of pure Valley Cashmere Wvol, and come in five weights—extra light, light, medium, heavy, 
and extra heavy. 


Lorp & Taytor, B. Autman & Co., E. A. Moraison & Son, Srenn Bros., 


and others. 








A bout September 1 st the band- 
showrooms, No. 218 Fiftb 
Avenue, corner of 26th St., will 








| be opened with a complete line of 


Haviland’s & Co.’s Table China, 


together with a full line of 
Dorflinger’s Best American Cut Glass. 





BREA)D-AND-MILK SET. 


FRANK HAVILAND, 


14 Barclay St., New York. 
NEW RETAIL STORE, 
218 Fifth Ave., cor. 26th St. 


p> wile berate theitagaledtetednihan ie ae shaindedapite | 


1 FIRE: PROOF: 


«LACE CURTAINS~- 


MADE BY THE 
> WILKES-BARRE LACE MFG. C9, ¢ 
“WILKES BARRE -PA 


eeown eee peduccccececes 








Bey 


eeeeeccgce 








THE CELEBRATE! 


J.B.D. 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


IS THE BEST MADE. 


Your Hair Kept in Gurl 


for days, by the use of 


ELECTRINE 


Not injurious, clear as spring water, and not gum- 
my or sticky. Sent on receipt of 50 cents. 

MRS. J. H. REED, Manufacturer of Fine Hair Goods 
_and Artist of the Coiffure, 459 Main St., Buffalo,N.Y. 


Rot RES | 


Tue GrearHenta DRINK 
Package makes 5 gallons, 
| Delicious, sparkling, and 
appetizing. Sold by ail 
dealers. (REE «beautiful 
Picture Book and cards 
sent to any one addressing 
C.F MIRES & CO., 
re rilnde! Iiphia 

















Are AMERICAN “%y 
MILLER BROS. Curtery Co, 
MERIDEN CONN 








The Berkshire Hilis 
Sanatorium 





For the cure of Cancer in «!! its forms, without the 
use of the knife. Book with complete information 
mailed free. Dr. W. E. Brown & Son, N. Adams, Mags, 


| You can live at home and make more money at work for as 
| than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; al! ages. Coste 
ly outfit PRES. Terms FkkE. Address, [RUE ACO., Maine. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


HAPPENED. 


ETHEL. “Mamma anv I WERE ATTACKED BY THE TRAMP, AND I TUREW A STONE AND KNOOKED 


“7 FIRED AT MAMMA 


A NEW USE FOR THE EMBLEM 


“How.o! where is your engagement ring ? 


** a>) 


ity for the cream. 


wre 
, no, indeed! 


ment with Harold off? 


ee 


THE LATEST THING, 


Ho! model chaperons to rent! 
All paragons of tact! 

With a camera attachment 
To verify each fact. 





A phonograph in every one 
To chronicle each word ; 

Proposals meaut for one alone 
By them are overheard 


Is your 


AS DEVISED BY THE AUTOMATIO CHAPERON OOMPANY, 


We have them in the choicest styles— 


As grave ancestral dames, 
To hang above the chimney tiles, 
And fit in picture-frames 


They’re also made like pnssy-cats, 
For balconies at night; 

And in the shape of Paris 
Would bring a maid de 





hats 
light. 


This latter form for drives and walks; 


They’re made as well in books, 
For many confidential talks 
Take place in reading nooks. 


Each chaperon its purpose hides— 
Thus careful parents reap 

The good of scientific strides. 
N. B.—They’re very cheap. 


Oh, mothers, elder sisters, aunts, 
Your sentry life is done! 


Kind fate allows you but one chance: 


This offer is that one. 




















“/ 


:.. { i. 
iM. f 
Wh 

i) 


le took me out to get some ice- 
cream last night, and we had to leave the ring as se- 
Harold didn’t have a ceut.” 


“How pip you EVER COME TO WIT HIM WITH IT?” 


HALF OF IT. 

“What hymn did I understand you to say?” in- 
quired the Sunday-school teacher of the young lady 
who presided at the melodeon, and who had just asked 
him to close the service, the superintendent being 
absent 

“Sing half of 246,” she answered, smiling at his 
nervousness and confusion. 

**We will now close by singing,” he said, address- 
ing the school—“ by singing hymn 123.” 





Saaeieeiibaeeenss 

Jaspar. ‘Why in the world do they have bands 
playing so constantly at these sea-side resorts ?” 

Jumprvrrs. “So that visitors cannot hear the mos- 
quitoes.” 

“There doesn’t appear to be much of the milk of 
human kindness these days,” sighed Buffer. 

“Oh, 1 guess there’s a good deal left,” retorted 
Waggles, “ ouly it’s condensed.” 

a 

“That plumber I employed is a fool.” 

“Why?” 

*T told him I wanted running water in my bedroom, 
and he put it there, but with nothing to shut it off. 
Said that wasn’t specified.” 

cnmmoncaalpetiemmanns 

“How do you like that young Yale man you em- 
ployed as messenger, Mr. Barkins 7” 

**He’s a very good fellow,” returned the banker. 
** He lets me do pretty much as I please.” 

aS 

* Do you believe that charity begins at home ?” 

**Not always. Ihave known cases where it didn’t 
begin at all.” 

Some cry, “I eat—I eat to live”; 
Some say, ‘I eat for life is fleeting.” 
For me, I eat because I'm fond 
Nay, more—extremely fond of eating. 
ccinaienilipiiiiabane 

“Papa,” said Willie, as the bass drum went by, 
‘that man ain’t as strong as he looks, is he?” 

**T don’t know. Why?” 

** He doesn’t seem to be able to break the box open.” 








AN IMPROVISED WHIP. 


* Gor opgr, Corotano! 


M& USEF PIGTAILEX ALLER OUT ON You!” 


RETRIBUTION. 


“That is a very bad cold you 
have, Codling,” said Bloobumper. 

** Awful code,” replied Codling. 

“ Now the last time Lhad sach a 
cold as that,” went on Bloobumper, 
drawing a memorandum-book from 
his vest pocket and consulting it, 
“you advised me to take a Turkish 
bath for it. Have you tried that 
remedy yourself? I think you said 
it was an infallible cure.” 

“No; bud I—” 

“Of course you haven't,” pro- 
ceeded Bloobumper, as he searched 
for another entry in his memoran- 
dum-book. “ The cold I had before 
that you recommended me to cure 
by the application of mustard plas- 
ters plentifully to my chest and the 
small of my back. Of course you 
haven’t tried that yourself ?”’ 

“ Why, you see—” 

**Oh yes, I see,” Bloobumper in- 
terrupted; “ but when I had a cold 
a few weeks before that last one I 
mentioned, you said a gallon or so 
of good hot herb tea would fix me 
up, if I would take it on going to 
bed, and so get into a perspiration. 
Have you done that with yourself?” 

“The fact is, Bloo—” 

“Oh, no doubt! But here is an- 
other entry of a cure for a cold 
you told me about six months ago. 
Take a teaspoonful of ground Cayenne pepper every 
hour until well. Have you tried that ?” 

“ Bloobumper, you—” 

“Certainly, Iknow! Well, on the 5th of last January 
you told me that six grains of quinine taken just before 
retiring would break up the worst cold that ever got into 
aman’ssystem. Why don’t you try the quinine pills?” 

*T couldn't—” 

* Perhaps not. But in December you suggested a few 
electrical shocks from a powerful battery. I'm curious 
to know why that hasn’t cured your cold.” 

* Well, I've been—” 

“Doubtless that was it. But when I had my severe 
cold in November I jotted down another remedy you 
told me of, and for which I was very much obliged, al- 
though I neglected to take it. You told me to snuff half 
a teaspoonful of paregoric up my nostrils, and the cold 
would be gone in ten hours. Suppose you try that pow ?” 

* But U'm under the dogtor’s care, you—” 

* Oh, that doesn’t make the slightest difference. You 
told me so yourself, in the early part of October, when I 
was under a physician's care myself. You said that doc- 
tors didn’t know anything about colds, but if I would 
just wrap myself in a wet sheet, and pile blankets on 
top, before morning the sweating would drive every 
particle of cold from my system. Do you remember that 
advice? I think you might give it a fair trial now.” 

**T must go, Bloobumper. So long.” 

“Good-by. Try some of those specifics, will you? 
(To himself.| He didn’t seem very grateful for that as- 
sorted lot of cures for colds; but, after all, it is one thing 
to give advice and another to take it. I didn’t take any 
of those remedies either when he suggested them to me.” 

Wittiam Henry Siviter. 


VOLUME XXIV., No. 34. 





LOSING HIS GRIP. 


LAMB'S TALES. 

Fonp Unote (to favorite niece just home from fashion- 
able boarding-school). “Well, my dear, which of your 
studies did you enjoy most ?” 

“On the whole, I Jiked my English literature the best, 
only the teacher did give us such fuuny topics some- 
times.” 

** What, for instance 2” 

“Why, one day she wanted me to find ont about lambs’ 
tails! I spent the whole afternoon going through the 
encyclopedias, and I couldn't find a single thing about 
them!" 

An immigrant ship was coming up the harbor just as 
the sunset gun was fired 

“Look at that, now!” exclaimed a happy Hibernian. 
“Moi cousin Moike told me that they’d make an alder- 
man of me, but oi didn’t think that they’d be so proud 
to see me they'd foire a salute.” 


a 


“ T won't lend you any five dollars,”’ said Bjones. * You 
never paid the fifty cents you borrowed a month ago.” 

“If you let me have the V,” replied Macer, “I will pay 
you now.” 

**What did that lady have the screen across one end 
of the room for, ma?” asked little Johnny, who had been 
making a call with his mother. 

‘**T suppose she had something there she didn’t want 
seen,” replied his mother. 

“ And was that the reason, ma, that when you thought 
she wasn’t looking you peeped behind it?” 




















AN EMBRYONIC 


“ JiMMIK, WHAT I8 THR CUIKF PRODUCT OF Tk Matay Pentnsuta ?” 


TEACHER. 
JIMMIE 


“ MALAYRIA 





A CHANGE 
“Wuat po vou THINK oF Smira?” 
+e THINK HK 18 A VERY BRIOHT FELT ow.” 
“WRLL, YOU KNOW 


OF 


HUMORIST. 





BASE. 


HY DORSN'T SPEAK WELL. OF you.” 
‘*Wuat vo you suprosr I CARE WHAT AN ASS LIKE 


SMITH THINKS OF 








